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M'ssouri and Tenessee Pay Quotas 


Several months ago the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf, as usually is the case, was the first to remit 
its 1964-1965 quota as a Cooperating Member of the 
National Association of the Deaf. To state that the 
Minnesota Association’s payment on August 7, 1964, 
was well in advance of the April 30, 1965, deadline 
would be putting it mildly. 

Next came the Missouri Association of the Deaf’s 
quota payment for one year. And not to be outdone, 
Tennessee—the Volunteer State—came through with 
its paymen: for TWO years. 

In our next issue we hope to be able to report pay- 
ments from other Cooperating Member associations, 
along with the list of quotas due April 30. There 
should also be a report on the settlement by the Calli- 
fornia Association on its quota and penalty. The 
Michigan Association has indicated its desire to re- 
sume Cooperating Member status and will soon clear 
up its obligation. 


Summer Conventions 


The NAD’s Home Office—as well as this magazine— 
needs information regarding conventions to be held 
this summer by the state associations. Listings should 
include sites, dates and names and addresses of local 
chairmen who may be contacted for further details. 


Workshop on Interpreting 


A follow-up Workshop on Interpreting for the Deaf 
was held in Washington, D. C., January 28-29, under 
the sponsorship of the Catholic University of America. 
The program itself was arranged largely by the Na- 
tional Registry of Professional Interpreters and Trans- 
lators for the Deaf, with assists from Captioned Films 
for the Deaf and the Federal Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Purpose of the workshop was to implement recom- 
mendations stemming from the Muncie workshop 
held last summer and to strengthen the framework 
of the newly-organized Registry. Deliberations pro- 
duced a revised constitution and a new name—Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf—RID. 

Training and accredition of interpreters came in 
for considerable discussion. The Registry has a size- 


able backlog of applications from interpreters which 
will take some time to process. Eventually testing 
procedures are expected to be developed as a part 
of the accredition machinery. 

The most important result of the Washington, D. C., 
workshop was the decision to develop and publish a 
manual on interpreting at the earliest possible date. 
A workshop this summer is expected to prepare the 
manual, employing a team of about a dozen people 
working over a period of three weeks. One of the 
nation’s leading research centers has agreed to spon- 
sor the project, subject to approval of VRA authori- 
ties. A definite announcement should be forthcoming, 
in time for our next issue. 


Copies of Muncie Report 


The Report on the Workshop on Interpreting for 
the Deaf, held at Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, June 14-17, 1964, has been submitted to 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
in the form of a 114-page pamphlet. Copies have been 
sent to participants in the Workshop. 

The VRA is expected to reprint the Report, in 
slightly revised form, at an early date for general 
distribution. Requests for copies should be sent to 
Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Consultant, Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 20201. 


Classes in the Language of Signs 


Several communities have conducted, or are pres- 
ently conducting, very successful classes in the lan- 
guage of signs for hearing persons from all walks of 
life—and for a wide variety of purposes. Many of 
these projects have been made possible by grants 
from the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

Information regarding requests for grants and other 
details may be obtained from several parties, but we 
would like to suggest the District of Columbia plan for 
guidelines. Details may be had by writing Frederick 
C. Schreiber, Secretary-Treasurer, National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, 2025 Eye St., N. W., Suite 311, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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A 27-Minute Short Subject... 


‘The Silent Crisis’ Filmed At Riverside 


The idea for an unusual film came 
about several years ago when Ned Bos- 
nick was sitting in a motion picture 
theatre watching a movie. It seems 
that directly in front of him 
were sitting a teenage boy and girl 
who seem to be doing something very 
unusual with their hands. As Ned thought 
about it he realized that these two teen- 
agers were deaf and that they were 
talking to each other with their hands. 
It struck him that the youngsters were 
missing much of the film since they 
heard no sound. At that moment, Bos- 
nick thought that it would be nice if 
there could be a film made whereby 
both deaf and hearing audience could 
see and understand a movie. The im- 
pression of the two deaf teenagers 
stuck in Bosnick’s mind and he began 
to wonder further about the emotions, 
ambitions, loves, fears, problems, of all 
deaf youngsters. The boy and girl in 
the theatre seemed just like any other 
teenagers in love sitting in a theatre 
enjoying the film. Bosnick wanted to 
know how their deafness had affected 
their lives, so he did some research 
on the subject and began writing a 
script. 

As he began to participate more in 
the everyday life of the deaf, at the 
California School for the Deaf at River- 
side, he realized that his original con- 
ception of the film was false, thus neces- 
sitating vast changes in the script. Bos- 
nick spent four months at the school, 
studying, observing, writing, and re- 
writing the script for what was to be a 
27-minute film called ‘‘The Silent Crisis.’’ 
He found out that in each state in the 
USA there was at least one state school 
for the deaf and countless other pri- 
vate schools. Also, he discovered that 
some two per cent of the entire popu- 
lation have hearing losses and that ap- 
proximately 200,000 people in America 
are completely without hearing. 

While at CSDR, Bosnick did a number 
of things to try to find a good and 
honest story. He sat in on countless 
classes in everything from algebra to 
dancing; he talked to faculty members, 
psychiatrists, custodians, nurses and to 
those students with whom he could dir- 
ectly communicate (some deaf people 
can read lips very well and can also 
speak quite normally). He went to a 


OUR COVER 


Miss Pat Knudson is being directed for 
a scene in “The Silent Crisis’ in her 
role of a teacher of the deaf in the 
top portion of our cover picture. In the 
bottom portion the stars of the film, 
Jack Lamberton and Pat Moran, sen- 
iors at the California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside, are shown in an on- 
campus scene from the film. (Photos 
by Ned Bosnick) 
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Ned Bosnick, director of “‘The Silent Crisis’’ explains the script to Pat Moran, female lead in the film. 
Looking on is Jewel Dewitty. 


basketball game, a play, a dance, a 
variety program, and did everything he 
possibly could to enhance the _ back- 
ground of his film. During this writing 
and researching phase, he also learned 
some of the language of signs and finger- 
spelling so that he could falteringly 
communicate with the deaf students. 

With the script completed, the task 
of casting was begun. Initially Bosnick 
intended to use professional actors but 
since he would have the problem of 
teaching them fingerspelling and _ the 
language of signs, he decided to find 
some dramatically inclined students and 
have them play the roles in the film. 
He knew that the students were visually 
acute and that in their everyday con- 
versation they used varying degrees of 
pantomime to get ideas across. 

So the screen tests were set up and 
all of the interested students were test- 
ed. Here was a great test of acting 
because they had to convince the di- 
rector visually since he could not under- 
stand the language of signs that they 
were using. The casting was accom- 
plished and Bosnick knew then that he 
would get excellent performances in the 
film, so much so that rehearsals were 
cut from the planned four days to two, 
so eager was he to begin shooting. 

The first thing that Bosnick did 
prior to the rehearsals was to sit down 
with his principals and with the aid of 
an interpreter, he found out about the 
lives that these students themselves had 
led. Miss Pat Knudson, a teacher and 
actress in the film, served as the in- 


terpreter. This method is very similar 
to that used by American movie di- 
rectors with actors who speak a lan- 
guage other than English. 

In addition to a script, actors, a lo- 
cation and crew, there is one other 
very important thing needed to make 
a motion picture—money. Bosnick spent 
every dime of his own small savings 
and got the rest of the money from 
people who had faith in his ability and 
the story. The crew was composed of 
various professional friends of the direc- 
tor who agreed, after reading the script 
and finding out the nature of the film, 
to work at a minimum salary. 

And so with the script, money, actors, 
crew and location, the shooting could 
begin. Bosnick had done two other short 
shorts while at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, hence this was 
not his maiden directing effort. The 
first day of shooting was probably the 
most exciting for the young actors be- 
cause they had never before seen a 
large movie camera, the reflectors, the 
various sound recorders and micro- 
phones, the Moviola crab dolly and 
the various other apparatus used _ to 
shoot a modern entertainment movie. 
A further credit to the student-actors 
was that the film was shot entirely out 
of order so that the second shot of the 
first day’s shooting was the end shot 
in the finished film. After the initial 
errors of apprehension, the actors de- 
veloped into seasoned film actors and 
could deliver on demand exactly what 
Bosnick asked of them. 
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During the first six days of a nine-day 
shooting schedule, Miss Knudson serv- 
ed as the interpreter, but by then the 
director and crew had learned enough 
of the language of signs and finger- 
spelling so that in combination with the 
students knowing the script and the 
mannerisms of Mr. Bosnick, he was able 
to direct them without the services of 
the interpreter. All in all, four and one- 
half hours of film was shot over the 
nine-day shooting schedule and this was 
edited down by Mr. Bosnick to the 
finished 27-minute film. The actors saw 
none of the rushes during the shooting 
because Bosnick felt that if the students 
would see themselves they would at- 
tempt to make observations about act- 
ing which they were not ready to make. 
The result of this is a disarming fresn- 
ness on the screen, a first performance 
that is unblemished by any _ self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the actors. 


Jack Lamberton, an 18-year-old senior 
at Riverside plays the lead in ‘‘The 
Silent Crisis.”” He was born in Park 
City, Utah, and received some of his 
education at the Mary E. Bennett School 
in Los Angeles, some at the California 
School at Berkeley, and the last 10 
years at Riverside. In addition to his 
dramatic talents, he plays on the var- 
sity basketball, football and _ baseball 
teams, enjoys social dancing and moy- 
ies. An outstanding student at CSDR, 
he hopes to enter Gallaudet College in 
the fall and hopes to become either a 
mathematician or a teacher of the deaf. 
His father, mother and _ four-year-old 
sister are deaf and his two other 
brothers, 24 and 21, are both hearing 
boys. Jack is a husky solid 671’, 175- 
pounder. 


Patricia Moran has the female lead 
in the film, her first dramatic role for 
the screen although she has had minor 
roles in various plays at CSDR. Pat’s 
mother, father, and three brothers have 
normal hearing. Mr. Moran is a former 
Navy commander and for this reason 
Pat has done quite a bit of traveling 
in her 18 years, visiting the Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, Wake Island, Guam 
and Australia. Prior to coming to CSDR 
five years ago, Pat attended the St. 
Joseph School for the Deaf in St. Louis, 
Mo. She was born in Long Beach, Calif. 
She hopes to become a member of the 
Peace Corps. 


The writer-director-producer-editor of 
the film is Ned Bosnick, a native of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He has been interested 
in motion pictures and writing evcr 
since he was a child. He can remember 
at the age of seven, coming home from 
the movies with friends and recreating 
movie scenes. While a student of busi- 
ness at Dickinson College in Carlisle, 
Pa., he felt that he wanted to do some- 
thing more creative, such as movie- 
making. He graduated from _ college, 
served his military obligation and jump- 
ed at an opportunity to study in Paris. 
While there, he studied films from all 
the countries of the world and got some 
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first-hand experience while working with 
an Italian friend. He came back to the 
USA and enrolled in the motion picture 
division at UCLA where he took classes 
under some outstanding teachers includ- 
ing Stanley Kramer, Jeon Renoir and 
Charles Clarke. He _ studied writing, 
directing, editing, lighting, camera op- 
eration and acting. 

On Dec. 14 at the Wilshire Theatre 
in Santa Monica, ‘‘The Silent Crisis’’ 
had its preview and was enthusiastically 
received not only that week but also 
during its one-week qualifying run at 
the same theatre. The film was enter- 
ed in the short subject category as a 
live action short and at this writing, 
the film has made the final nine from 
which five will win an Academy Award 
nomination. It is being distributed by 
Cavalcade Pictures. 

“The Silent Crisis’? is concerned with 
a critical moment in the life of a high 
school senior who wants very much to 
go to college. It follows a boy and girl 
who are in love as they try to prepare 
for a future together. The pressures of 
a test and the wiles of a flirtatious 
girl cause Jack some problems in de- 
ciding what is right both morally and 


ethically. These students are deaf but 
the very same situation could occur 
with hearing teenagers anywhere. 

Jack Lamberton and Pat Moran are 
convincing actors. In excellent support- 
ing roles are Jay Schopshire as the hip- 
talking ladies’ man and Laura Dinn- 
dorf as the flirt whose sole concern is 
boys. Another fine performance is turn- 
ed in by Pat Kundson, a hearing teach- 
er who also portrays a teacher in the 
film. Her part includes speaking as well 
as manual communication in the film 
Other credible speaking parts include 
Dickey DeLoss, as the disinterested 
mother of Jack, and Robert Lennan as 
the sincere but formal school principal. 

The film uses a stream of conscious- 
ness voice over technique so that the 
hearing audiences will understand what 
the actors are saying with their hands, 
thus fulfilling Bosnick’s original objec- 
tive. Mike Zaslow is Jack’s voice, Jo- 
anne Allswang is Pat’s, Bill Myer is 
Jay’s and Gaby DeLys is Laura’s. 

Director of photography on the film 
was John S. Bragin and the sound was 
handled by Keith Wester. The musical 
score was composed and conducted by 
Roger Wolff. 


Drive Begun to Enshrine Gallaudet In Hall of Fame 


Headed by the Metropolitan and Con- 
necticut chapters of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni Association, a nationwide 
drive is now under way to have the 
greatest ‘‘friend, teacher, benefactor’’ 
of the deaf enshrined in the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans at New 
York University. 

The director of this venture is Albert 
Berke, assisted by Taras B. Denis, its 
public relations arm, and Loy E. Golla- 
day, who is coordinating the project. 
In addition, the drive’s honorary com- 
mittee consists of many well-known ed- 
ucators, public officials and prominent 
leaders of the deaf. Messrs. Berke and 
Denis are members of the New York 
City group; Mr. Golladay is affiliated 
with the Hartford organization. 

Despite the fact that any American 
can suggest candidates for election to 
the Hall of Fame, it isn’t as easy as it 
seems. In order ‘‘to honor those men 
and women whose dedicated lives re- 
flect the highest ideals in American cul- 
ture,’’ the stakes are high indeed when 
one considers the following (general) 
requirements: 


In addition to being an Ameri- 
can citizen who has been dead 
for more than a quarter of a 
century, candidates are not re- 
stricted to any one class—that 
is, they can be leaders in the 
arts, science, scholarship, and 
government. Public nominations 
are accepted beginning April 1 
preceding the election year (end- 
ing in 0 or 5) until April 1 of 
the election year. Finally, not 


only must nominees be elected 
by a majority vote of the organi- 
zation’s Electoral College, which 
consists of approximately 120 
outstanding Americans from eyv- 
ery state in the Union, but no 
more than seven can be chosen 
at one balloting. 


Currently, the Hall of Fame lists the 
names of 89 American immortals, 
among them Benjamin Franklin, Thom- 
as Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. At 
first glance, Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det’s stature is barely significant be- 
side such giants; however, lesser fig- 
ures like Mary Lyon, Rufus Choate and 
George Bancroft also occupy honored 
niches in the institution—niches that are 
unique if not profound. What Horace 
Mann did for American education, sure- 
ly Gallaudet did for the education of 
the deaf. 


It may be of interest to note that 
when the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans was founded in 1900, Gallau- 
det’s name was among the huge com- 
petitive list of nominees. Yet, against 
such greats as George Washington, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and _ Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, he received a total of 
14 votes. Five other attempts—the last 
in 1930—have so far been unsuccessful. 


In a word, competition is keen. Yet, 
American history is overflowing with 
heroes—men and women who made 
competition their watchword. The deaf 
are no exception. Like John Paul Jones, 
says the committee: ‘“‘We have just be- 
gun to fight!’ — Taras B. Denis 
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IGD Executive Committee Presents Gold Pass 
To Honorary Chairman, Lyndon B. Johnson 


The executive committee of the Tenth 
International Games for the Deaf met 
with President Lyndon B. Johnson at 
the White House on Dec. 17, 1964, to 
present the Honorary Chairman of the 
Games with a gold pass commemo- 
rating the occasion. In accepting the 
pass, President Johnson remarked on 
the importance and honor of having the 
Games held in the United States at this 
time and noted that it would make a 
fitting climax to the centennial celebra- 
tion of Gallaudet College. 

Following is the complete text of 
President Johnson’s acceptance speech: 


Thank you very much. This is very 
attractive and | am happy and, proud 
to accept this pass. When | accepted 
earlier to honorary chairmanship of the 
10th International Games for the Deaf, 
1 was hopeful that it might at least 
assure me a seat for these events which 
we were all anticipating with such great 
pleasure. 


All Americans are very proud and 
pleased that after 40 years the Deaf 
Olympics will be held in the United 
States next summer, will be held here 
in Washington. One hundred years ago, 
President Lincoln signed the charter 
establishing here in Washington the be- 
ginnings of Gallaudet College which 
still stands as the only institution of 
higher learning of its kind anywhere in 
the world. 


| have been personally much _inter- 
ested in and | have been rather closely 
associated with the inspiring work being 
done there to afford young people af- 
flicted with deafness a broadening hori- 
zon of opportunity. As a Member of 
Congress, | followed very closely all the 
legislation affecting Gallaudet and did 
all | could to advance it. 


As we can all be proud of the human 
and intelligent progress our society has 
made in the attitudes of those suffer- 
ing this affliction, | am ever mindful 
of the inspiration the deaf themselves 
provide us. Despite the great handicap 
that they all must endure, the deaf are 
occupying ever-widening roles of leader- 
ship and usefulness in all the segments 
of our society and our American life. 


Since the beginning in 1924, the Deaf 
Olympics have served effectively to 
awaken the world to the potential of the 
deaf for full participation in our affairs. 
| would press the personal hope that 
the presence of the games in this coun- 
try next year will focus more attention 
upon the still unfulfilled potential of what 
we could and what we should be doing 
in this field. 


We are coming into an age in the 
life of man when we do not need to 
accept with resignation the consequences 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON ACCEPTS IGD PASS—President Lyndon B. Johnson is shown accepting a gold 
pass from Jerald M. Jordan, chairman of the 10th International Games for the Deaf, in a White House 


ceremony on Dec. 17, 1964. 


Others in the picture (left to right): 


Thomas O. Berg, games director; James 


A. Barrack, secretary-treasurer of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf; Edward C. Carney, vice 


president of the AAAD; Milton J. Salzburg (partially hidden), president, 


York City, chairman of special events. 


of afflictions and illnesses which have 
plagued the human race since time be- 
gan. There is undoubtedly much that we 
can still learn and much that we can 
do that is not now being done to ad- 
vance medical research in preventing or 
relieving deafness. 

Even more immediately, however, 
there is much we can do to improve 
the educational opportunities and _ the 
employment opportunities for those who 
presently suffer deafness. And it is my 
earnest hope that the games, which wiil 
bring together 700 star athletes from 27 
participating nations, will be remember- 
ed as the start of a new race to over- 


take this affliction and all of its con- 
sequences. 
Thank you very much for coming 


here. It is an honor to receive you in 
the White House and you know that 
these events will have my genuine in- 


Productions Unlimited of New 


terest and I assure you, again, of the 
concern of all of us in this country for 
helping one of the most worthy projects. 


Present were IGD General Chairman 
Jerald M. Jordan, Assistant Chairman 
Leon Auerbach, Publicity Director Fred- 
erick Schreiber, Local Chairman Alex- 
ander Fleischman, Purchasing and 
Awards Chairman Richard Caswell who 
also interpreted for the committee, 
Chairman Emeritus S. Robey Burns, 
Games Director Thomas O. Berg, Amer- 
ican Athletic Association of the Deaf 
Vice President Edward Carney, AAAD 
Secretary James’ Barrack, Special 
Events Chairman Milton Salzburg and 
Public Relations Director Jerry Nagler. 

Chairman Jordan also presented the 
President with a set of gold cuff links 
in the shape of the AAAD shield, similar 
to the lapel buttons now being sold to 
boost the Games. 


Cincinnati Tournament To Feature National 
Table Tennis Eliminations 


This is THE year for sports fans in 
the United States, with the 10th Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf scheduled 
at the University of Maryland, June 27- 
July 3... and the 21st Annual Ameri- 
can Athletic Association of the Deaf 
Basketball Tournament in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 31-April 1-3, will be the 
proving ground for American athletes 
in two respects: 

Selection of the basketball squad to 
represent the USA in IGD competition. 

A national table tennis tournament al- 
so to decide USA _ representatives in 
world competition. 


The Cincinnati local committee, head- 
ed by General Chairman Ann Benedict, 
has three solid years of hard work be- 
hind it since the 1965 tournament was 
voted the Queen City at Denver in 1962. 
And preparations will continue to be 
made until the time the first visitors hit 
town in late March. 

Headquarters will be Hotel Sheraton- 
Gibson. Games will be played at New- 
port Catholic High School, across the 
Ohio River in Kentucky. Further details 
are given in the double-page advertise- 
ment in this issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies, 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


has, for’ its..single > purpose; -Otologie Research’. ......; 
RESEARCH into the causes of deafness by medical experts 
in great universities and laboratories .... so that some- 


day those who might otherwise be deaf may hear again. 


You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great 
venture by bequeathing your temporal bones after death 
io THE TEMPORAL BONE BANKS PROGRAM FOR EAR 
RESEARCH. 


Write for details. 


THE DEARVESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 10017 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be- 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 

As part of a plan to aid this Program, this ad was pre- 
pared by the National Association of the Deaf and financed 
and sponsored by the DRF. 


Howard T. Hofsteater, 1909-1964 


There are many readers of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN who will regret the 
passing of Howard T. Hofsteater of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., who succumbed to burns 
from a lighter fluid accident last Sepi. 
25. With his passing we have lost one 
of our finest language of signs racon- 
teurs. There used to be many of the 
breed, nourished by the old _ literary 
societies and lectures which were killed 
by the drug of television. I remember 
the wonderfully graphic signs of Rev. 
Arthur Bryant and Rev. Henry Pulver. 
At the Gallaudet College Centennial I 
was delighted with the storytelling of 
Bernard Bragg. Just to sign well is 
not enough to join this company; one 
must also have a sense of timing and 
that faint, subtle mimicry that adds 
pages of description to a sign without 
becoming raw pantomime or burlesque. 
We here in Jacksonville still relish a 
famous speech by ‘‘Hoffy’’ at a GCAA 
banquet: ‘‘What Is the Younger Gener- 
ation Coming To?’’ In it he _ recon- 
structed the horror of each generation 
of college students and professors view- 
ing the sins of the next generation. I 
wish now we had taken movies of that. 

It is not my desire to repeat bio- 
graphical data that has appeared pre- 
viously in The Silent Worker, the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Bulletin, Fall 1964 
and Winter 1965, and Hoffy’s own pam- 
phlet, ‘An Experiment in Pre-school 
Education,’’ Gallaudet College Press, 
1959). Instead I ask your leave to let 
me remember. . 

I once worked with a graphologist who 
taught me something of his art (and he 
was good). One day he saw me read- 
ing a letter from Hoffy and evinced 
such keen interest in the handwriting 
that I let him take a sample for anal- 
ysis, planning to send it to Hoffy. He 
returned it the next day with the re- 
mark that he had never seen such an 
exciting handwriting, one of such com- 
plexity that it would take him days to 
write it out. The something intervened 
and he never got around to telling me 
what excited him. I know there was 
beauty in that handwriting, sensitivity, 
boldness, intelligence, order, but with 
my limited knowledge of the subject 
I could not go into it deeply. In spite 
of Hoffy’s very real and important ac- 
complishments, I feel he never reach- 
ed his full potential. 

For the past 10 years or so Hoffy 
was real ‘‘gone’’ on science fiction. 
Every new book and magazine of sci- 
ence fiction found its way to his per- 
sonal library. While generously loaning 
out his books and deploring their non- 
return, he would not let us forget to 
return one of his treasured science fic- 
tion books. Not having time to read 
everything, I was happy to have him 
recommend and loan me the best of 
his reading. He hoped to turn his hand 
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By DAVID MUDGETT 


Howard T. Hofsteater 
1909-1964 


to writing science fiction himself when 
he retired. Moral: start doing what you 
plan to do now. 

Animals had a special fascination for 
Hoffy. I can remember his graphic ac- 
counts of his experiences with mules 
and Matt’s way of handling them oa 
the farm down in Alabama. He had a 
pair of Scotties down there and after 
a succession of other dogs went back 
to Scotties again. Once he wanted a 
border collie—the ones raised and train- 
ed for the movies and for real sheep- 
herding at a place in southeastern Il- 
linois. Applying for one, he was told 
he would have to wait till one became 
available. When he finally got the word, 
he set out in the middle of the night 
to bring the dog home. Pigs were an- 
other of his favorites. He would spend 
hours studying them up on Gaylord 
Stiarwalt’s farm and later regale us 
with his perfect imitations of their por- 
cine expressions. Soaring seagulls de- 
lighted him—he would say that if re- 
incarnation were a fact, he would want 
to become a seagull. He failed, how- 
ever, to comprehend the mentality of 
fish. He and Marie had a_ beautiful 
summer home in Minnesota with good 
fishing all around, yet the stories that 
come from up that way are of the big 
ones that got away through Hoffy’s zeal 
in lifting them into the boat. 

Another story from Minnesota con- 
cerns the time when Hoffy, Boatwright 
and Clements decided to live in one of 
J. L. Smith’s abandoned cabins. The 
screens were broken and they had to 
use a DDT bomb. The can would not 
work so one of them opened it with a 
screwdriver and the three fishermen 
were literally ‘“‘bombed”’ by the flying 
can and drenched with DDT. 

We have an antique maple chair with 


its seat repaired and reinforced with ex- 
tra boards. The chair was the one 
Hoffy sat on one night when he was 
recounting a story at a card party. 
This story was on him and he concluded 
it with the sign for ‘‘pull in your neck.”’ 
At the moment he made that sign he 
slipped lower and lower in his chair. 
We thought the pantomime was over- 
done until we found him sitting on the 
floor with the collapsed chair under 
him. 

One of Hoffy’s skills was the art of 
adapting his conversation to the au- 
dience. He once said it was important 
in talking to less educated people to 
use their own expressions—if you used 
bookish words or scholarly references 
you would scare them away. He had 
some hearing friends who were boon 
companions but no- great scholars. 
When I told them of Hoffy’s death, I 
happened to mention his writings and 
his mastery of language. Not one had 
known or suspected it, though they had 
known him for many years. 


When the NAD decided to re-publish 
the old Silent Worker Hoffy was chosen 
as editor-to-be and I was to handle the 
business side of it. The NAD Board re- 
quired a certain number of advance 
subscriptions before publication. We 
signed up a good number of subscribers 
but did not meet the required number 
so the project was dropped. Meanwhile 
Hoffy had made elaborate plans for the 
magazine—plans which he turned over 
to the NAD. Later it was decided to go 
ahead anyway with the subscribers we 
had obtained and the Silent Worker, now 
THE DEAF AMERICAN was reborn, 
pretty much along the lines Hoffy had 
planned. I don’t mind not being busi- 
ness manager—a real tough job, but I 
think Hoffy would have been a_ very 
fine, creative editor. 


Most everyone who knew Hoffy has 
a story or two to tell about him. [ll 
let the rest of you finish this article. 


Sports Bulletin... 


Tennessee School Wins 
Mason-Dixon Tournament 


Tennessee, the unseeded host team, 
defeated Louisiana, 34-33, to win the 
13th Annual Mason-Dixon Schools fer 
the Deaf Basketball Tournament held 


in Knoxville, Jan. 29-30. A field goal 
in the closing seconds gave the Vikings 
their third title in the last four years. 


Alabama defeated Florida, 86-63, for 
third place. North Carolina turned 
back Virginia, 58-53, to finish fifth. 
Mississippi and South Carolina rounded 
out the eight-team field. 
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Fingerspelling Films Important Aid To 


Classes In Language Of Signs 


By BARBARA E. BABBINI 


As any experienced teacher of man- 
ual communication can assert, the most 
difficult part of learning to communi- 
cate in the language of signs is develop- 
ing the ability to ‘“‘read’’ the language 
—especially fingerspelling. 

Compounding this difficulty is the 
fact that few students in beginning 
classes have the opportunity to practice 
the reading of fingerspelling outside of 
the classroom. While some _ students 
practice in front of a mirror, which 
familiarizes them with how each letter 
appears from the front, it gives them 
no real practice in reading unknown 
words. And it aids them not all all in 
developing the ability to read rapid 
fingerspelling, as the speed is limited 
to the students’ own ability to finger- 
spell. 

Most deaf people are familiar with 
hearing people who have learned to 
express themselves fluently in the lan- 
guage of signs, yet flounder around and 
repeatedly plead, ‘“‘Say that again, slow- 
er, please,’’ when the deaf person an- 
swers them. 

Hearing people themselves complain 
that, although they have had weeks, 
months or years of instruction in man- 
ual communication classes, once they 
venture to communicate with deaf peo- 
ple, they immediately run into diffi- 
culties in understanding what the deaf 
person is saying, especially his finger- 
spelling. This is further complicated by 
the deaf person’s most natural desire 
to be helpful! 

A deaf person can nearly always spot 
a newcomer to the language of signs, 
and, being uncertain as to how large 
a vocabulary the newcomer has, will 
hesitate to use as many signs as he is 
accustomed to using in his conversa- 
tions with other deaf people. The result 
is usually the deaf person fingerspell- 
ing most of what he says to the new- 
comer, and unwittingly adding to the 
difficulties the newcomer has in under- 
standing him. 

When the writer first began teaching 
manual communication classes, she was 
fully aware of this problem, and was 
determined to lick it if it was at all 


possible. And lick it she did, if the 
final class averages are any indication. 
Her classes have consistently scored 


higher in comprehension of the langu- 
age of signs and fingerspelling than in 
performance. Most of the credit for 
this suecess is due to the fact that she 
had access to what is surely the most 
valuable visual aid available to manual 
communication teachers—and students 
—excellent films of fingerspelling, and 
compact, portable projectors for these 
films! 

These films, made by the Internation- 
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al Communications Foundation in co- 
operation with Dr. Ray L. Jones, Dr. 
Robert Belknap, and Barry Griffing of 
the Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando 
Valley State College, are available in 
a series of nine film cartridges. Three 
of these 8mm film cartridges are slow- 
speed fingerspelling—the alphabet, bas- 
ic words and basic sentences. The speed 
is gradually stepped up through the 
next three cartridges, with the final 
films being of rather rapid fingerspell- 
ing. The six intermediate and advanced 
films are divided into two groups, of 
identical speed, but of different sub- 
ject matter. One film is composed of 
words that dormitory counselor will en- 
counter frequently, and the other is 
geared to the needs of vocational re- 
habilitation counselors. 


The slow-speed beginning films have 
subtitles that tell what is being finger- 
spelled. The remaining six films have 
no subtitles. 


Operation of the cartridge projector 
is simplicity itself. The film cartridge 
is slid into an aperture in the back of 
the projector, and the projector is turn- 
ed on. A twist of the focus knob around 
the lens, and the student is all set. The 
film will run continuously, over and 
over, until the projector is turned off. 
The projector also has a ‘“‘stop’’ button 
that will stop the film at any point 
so the student can study a letter he 
missed. Releasing the stop button will 
again allow the film to progress. 


At the beginning of a course in man- 
ual communication, the writer utilized 
the fingerspelling films for about 15 
minutes in each class session. Between 
classes, she loaned the two projectors 
and two sets of films to individual stu- 
dents for home-study. Those students 
who took the projectors home showed a 
marked improvement in both perform- 
ance and comprehension of fingerspell- 
ing. The only problem encountered at 
this stage was in scheduling dates for 
the students to take the projectors and 
films home. There were always more 
requests for the films and projectors 
than could be handled. As the students 
developed proficiency, showing the films 
in the classroom was discontinued, sub- 
stituting word games conducted in fin- 
gerspelling. But the home-loan of the 
projectors and films continued through- 
out the course. 


Due to her habit of giving compre- 
hension tests, the writer would sign 
and fingerspell out 10 or 15 sentences, 
with a pause between each for the stu- 
dents to write down what they under- 
stood her to say. It was easy to spot 
those students whose comprehension of 


fingerspelling was falling behind the 
rest of the class. Since, on the test 
sheet, each fingerspelled word was un- 
derlined, those students who missed 
these words were obviously weak in 
fingerspelling comprehension. As _ the 
course progressed, projectors were as- 
signed to these students. The result was 
usually a marked improvement in their 
comprehension grades on tests, and a 
drastic shortening of the interval be- 
tween the time when a student would 
merely see a collection of letters of 
the manual alphabet and have to men- 
tally put these together into a word 
and the time when fingerspelled letters 
automatically became a word without 
this mental letter-jockeying. This led to 
an overall increase in their speed in 
comprehending sentences composed of 
both signs and fingerspelling—the stu- 
dents would not have to waste valuable 
time mentally putting the letters togeth- 
er into a word, and missing the one 
or two signs that followed the finger- 
spelled word. 


Toward the end of the course, when 
nearly all of the students were profic- 
ient in comprehension, some students 
needed help in speeding up their own 
delivery of fingerspelling. The projec- 
tors and films were loaned to these 
students with instructions to practice 
fingerspelling along with the “actress” 
in the advanced sentences film. This, 
also, led to a marked increase in their 
ability to fingerspell. 


Student comments on the projectors 
and films were unanimously favorable. 
They all found them enormously help- 
ful, easy to use, and convenient. The 
films are of the best quality, clear 
and sharp. The actress’ hand is very 
well defined against a dark background, 
and there are excellent closeups of side- 
views of such letters as “‘C,” “Q’’ and 
others needing such illustration. Speak- 
ing from a technical standpoint—it is 
immaterial that the ‘‘actress’’ happens 
to be the writer. 


The projectors and films are avail- 
able in a specially priced package if 
one purchases both the projector and 
a set of nine films at once. Purchased 
separately the films are $14 per cart- 
ridge, and the projector alone is $90; 
whereas the projector and nine film 
cartridges may be purchased at the 
special price of $203.50 F.O.B. Los 
Angeles. Any locality which has, or is 
considering establishing, classes in man- 
ual communication is strongly urged to 
give serious consideration to investing 
in what will prove one of the biggest 
boons known today to rapid progress 
of students of the language of signs. 


For further information, or to order 
your projectors and films, contact: 


International Communications 
Foundation 

870 Monterey Pass Road 

Monterey Park, California 
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I ran into a veritable gold vein in my 
humor mine. Simon Himmelschein, visit- 
ing in Riverside, presented me with Ed- 
win Allan Hodgson’s ‘The Deaf and 
Dumb,” a book of 225 pages of ‘“‘facts, 
anecdotes, poetry relating to the deaf and 
dumb.”’ 


I must needs beg your indulgence to 
the use of the word ‘‘dumb’’ in this book 
as it is not my prerogative to change the 
words of an author of a book. The book 
was published in 1891, and the term, 
“deaf and dumb,”’ as judged by the book, 
was then in general use, though frowned 
upon today. Unless, of course, Editor 
Smith rules ‘‘dumb”’ out if it does not 
affect the context of the piece 


In the coming issues of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, Ill give you pickings from 
the book. For a tasty morsel: 


A WITTY REPLY 


This effort was found in a young lady’s 
album, over the signature of Sir John Bur- 
goyne: 

You wish me a happy New Year as a toast, 

And a kindly, good act it appears: 

But when you perceive I’m as deaf as a 
post, 

You should wish me—two happy new 

ears. 
* * & 

Some of my best stories come from 
hearing people outside the circle of deaf 
people looking in, and some from those 
inside, experiencing in a vicarious way 
our life, looking out. (If you sense what I 
mean!) Now I have a batch of them this 
time, all from one of my heartbeats, Mrs. 
Rene Roles, erstwhile NAD office man- 
ager, Berkeley. She’s in looking out, ain't 
she? 


By Mrs. RENE ROLES 


I can’t say I’ve had too many exper- 
iences that have been tangential to the 
norm in my relationship with the deaf. 
It may be I’ve been too close and too 
conditioned to the forest to notice any 
peculiar or odd branches. I do think a 
lot of unusual reaction and even humor 
has resulted from dealing with hearing 
people, their ignorance and misunder- 
standing of deafness. The following, then, 
are such anecdotes. Humor, you know, is 
largely a matter of individually tuned 
funny bones. One man might be tickled 
to C-Sharp and another might B-Flat. 
There, how’s that for corn fer yer frit- 
ters? 

Business conducted at the Berkeley 
NAD office included many inquiries re- 
garding deafness and, of course, the lan- 
guage of signs. Some of the requests were 
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AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


downright silly, but as long as the ques- 
tion was sincere a dignified response was 
sent to each. 


One such inquiry came from a hearing 
man who, judging from the caliber of his 
letter, was fairly well educated. This 
man wanted counsel on the type of lan- 
guage of signs book that would be best 
suited for a diabetic deaf friend of his. 
Without delay, I dispatched a succinctly 
worded letter directing him to secure a 
language of signs book which cut out all 
the ‘‘sweet-talk’’. (Naw, not really.) 


we + 


Although I am a lousy interpreter, I 
have, on occasion, accompanied Ralph 
Jordan (director of the East Bay Referral 
and Counseling Agency for the Deaf) on 
speaking engagements. One _ interesting 
and rather poignantly amusing fact Ralph 
tells of is that prior to his deafness he 
owned a deaf dog. Later, after losing his 
hearing, several of his neighbors were in 
an uproar over a pseudo-diagnostic con- 
clusion and insisted that Ralph ‘‘caught’’ 
his deafness from the dog! (It resulted 
from spinal meningitis.) As Ralph doesn’t 
carry the story any further, I still haven’t 
found out if the pooch got ‘‘mad’’ or not! 


* 


An elderly lady in Berkeley who was 
quite well to do and quite hard of hear- 
ing got to feeling terribly benevolent one 
day and sent the office a brief note asking 
if someone couldn’t come over to see her 
so she could arrange to have a codicil 
attached to her will which would, after 
her demise, leave a small sum to the 
NAD. First, she wanted to know more 
about us, though. So one Saturday, Dr. 
Burnes and I trotted up to see the gran- 
dam. I was literally tonguetied and finger 
twisted. The lady could speak, BOOM, 
quite well, but she could neither hear nor 
lipread—nor could she read handwriting 
very well as her eyes were going bad. 

Somehow, I did manage to perform an 
introduction of BBB to her and explain he 
was president of the NAD as well as a 
teacher of the deaf. It was fortunate for 
BBB that he didn’t understand the re- 
sponse to this introduction as her enthusi- 
astic blast was, ‘‘Oh, he can read and 
write?” 

Thereafter, I went through some labor- 
ious explanations about how all deaf young- 
sters go to school and learn just like the 
other kids and even go on to college. Feel- 
ing like a real breathing champion, I 
watched her glow as comprehension of 
my words struck home—only to suffocate 
in defeat when she bellowed, ‘I know, I 
know, they use Braille.’’ 


I weakly muttered some incoherent com- 
ment about the wet weather. 


Long time ago I remember a young 
matron came into the office and told me 
she was hard of hearing. She wanted to 
know how to develop a ‘‘sixth sense’ 
which would compensate for her hearing 
loss and also not reveal it to others. I 
was a bit startled at this obviously se- 
rious inquiry and in order to regain my 
composure, I projected a quizzical frown 
and, in like tone, asked her to explain what 
she meant. ‘“‘Well,’’ she said, “‘you know, 
like the blind do; they know, although they 
can’t see, when someone enters a room 
and how to avoid bumping into a wall or 
building or furniture—things like that. How 
can I ‘feel’ without hearing the presence 
of others?” 


During the course of this conversation 
it developed she was advised by her physi- 
cian to use a hearing aid but she rejected 
his counsel as she felt she might lose her 
husband and friends because of it. What 
she was really searching for was the key 
to the supernatural. 


Well, since no practical advice would be 
needed and since I had no degree in ESP 
or even a working knowledge of the ouija 
board, I was forced to bow out of this 
one with a frank ‘‘I don’t know.” 


As a not too sympathetic afterthought 
my reaction was to suggest that she learn 
from the school of hard knocks and simply 
keep on bumping into buildings and walls 
and furniture until she got some sense 
knocked into her. Whether it would resuit 
in the sixth or continue in just plain non- 
sense is debatable. 


* “ th 


As I’ve mentioned before, I don’t pride 
myself on being a good interpreter. The 
deaf have to stretch the meaning of that 
word a long way before it fits me. How- 
ever, in a pinch, some consider me better 
than nothing and occasionally I am called 
upon to assist at mixed meetings (‘‘mixed’’ 
meaning hearing and deaf people). At 
one of these mixtures, I was feeling par- 
ticularly nimble fingered in delivering a 
long and somewhat complicated interpreta- 
tion. My dexterity ended in paralysis, 
however, when after finishing the tight- 
lipped signed communique, I received a 
big blank stare from the intended receiver 
plus this verbal, “I’m sorry, but I’m not 
deaf!”’ 

I decided to send him a letter of ex- 
planation later . . . when I thought of one. 

On another occasion, I mis-interpreted 
verbally to a non-lipreading deaf person! 

As in either case, the receiver was 
usually as dumbfounded as I. I just 
played the dumb-broad bit and hoped that. 
no one noticed I sign with an accent! 

k* ke * 

To sort of offset the humiliation of the 
aforementioned situation, I did receive a 
rather left-handed compliment once when 
with former Prexy and Mrs. BBB. While 
browsing in a shop in Sausalito, I over- 
heard a teenage gal telling her parents 
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about us deaf (including me—see, how 
convincing I am in signs?), using a lot 
of body english to illustrate how we were 
discoursing. After an obvious description 
of me (and finger pointing), she concluded 
her comments with ‘“‘... and isn’t she 
pretty?”’ Before my head even had a 
chance to start swelling, her father added, 
“Yes, beautiful and dumb!”’ I didn’t want 
to push it so played it safe and stayed 
“‘dumb”’! 


Thanks, Rene, dear! And to conclude 
this series with a prize one from ‘‘Agape,”’ 
newsletter of the Mission of the Holy Spirit 
serving the deaf in the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia: 


From the Vicar’s Wife... 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A 
VICAR’S WIFE 


November 11—Veteran’s Day—the vicar 
asked me to help mail some postcards to 
announce a change of time for the service 
in Mountain View. The day was dreary-- 
cold, windy and rainy. 


After the vicar mimeographed the cards 
we started licking address labels—250 of 
them! After several glasses of water we 
had the cards addressed and ready to 
mail. The vicar gave me eight dollars 
to buy 4c stamps and smiled brightly as 
I trudged off to the post office. 


H-m-h, closed because of Veteran’s Day! 
I reported this to the vicar and he came 
up with a brilliant idea! Get eight dollars 
worth of dimes and use the stamp ma- 
chine at the post office! 


Now because of a coin shortage the 
banks were not willing to give me all 


their dimes. So—three banks later I at 
last had eight dollars in dimes. My pock- 
ets were bulging and I expected to be 
questioned by the police for robbery! 


I went back to the post office and put 
myself in front of the stamp machine— 
dimes in hand. Now you would think that 
as I bought stamps my pockets would be- 
come light again. But—a dime buys two 
4c stamps and gives two pennies change! 


So—clunk went the dime, chug-chug went 
the machine, whrr came out the stamps, 
and jingle came the pennies. Clunk, chug- 
chug, whrr, jingle-jingle. I felt like I was 
playing the slot machines in Las Vegas! 


It was a losing game. I had to put the 
pennies back in my pocket. So for every 
dime that came out of my pocket, I was 
putting two pennies back in! 


Clunk, chug-chug, whrr, jingle-jingle. 


The machine finally gave out and I had 
to try another one—this one sounded 
worse! By this time the few people who 
were there getting mail from boxes or 
mailing letters were staring. I felt very 
conspicuous! 


My poor tongue was really having a 
workout. Labels, and now stamps. But at 
last I was finished and the cards were 
mailed. 


I arrived back at church cold, damp, 
and most bedraggled with pennies—I 
gained 10 pounds, I’m sure, in one trip to 
the post office. As I walked in the office 
at church, I found the vicar and Miss 
Sink, the treasurer, discussing the mis- 
sion’s finances. They looked at me, heard 
my tale of woe—and laughed and laughed 
and laughed. Sandra Pickering 


Participants in the 1965 Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando Valley State 


College—Front row (left to right): 


Herbert Larson, Mrs. Betty Croteau, Miss Ann McGuiness, Dr. Ray L 


Jones, project director; Second row: Verne Call, Norman Tully, Karl May, Douglas Burke, Victor Gallo- 


way, Dr. Edgar Lowell. 


Back row: Robert G. Sanderson, Hartley Koch, Ellery Adam, Claude Gulbranson, 


Gerald Burstein, Robert Lennan, Thomas Henderson, field coordinator. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 


G. Flora Hoag 


G. Flora Hoag, wife of Mahlon E. 
Hoag, passed away in Berkeley, Calif., 
on Jan. 11, 1965. She had had a series 
of operations during the past year and 
seemed to be on the road to recovery. 
She had been active during the fall and 
through the Christmas holidays, and 
her sudden death at this time was un- 
expected. 


Mrs. Hoag (nee Axtell) was a grad- 
uate of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf in Faribault, as was her husband. 
They were married over 48 years. In 
1927, they moved to New York and 
made their home in Endicott for many 
years. Mr. Hoag was for a time a print- 
er and later a long-time employee of 
International Business Machines. 


In 1957, the Hoags moved to Califor- 
nia, Mr. Hoag having secured a trans- 
fer to the new IBM plant in San Jose. 
In 1959, he retired and they moved to 
Albany, adjoining Berkeley, to settle 
near their daughter, Mrs. Delta Pick, 
who for several years was manager of 
the NAD Home Office in Berkeley. 


Mrs. Hoag was active most of her 
life in numerous affairs of the deaf. 
She was a life member of the National 
Association of the Deaf, a member of 
the Berkeley-Oakland Division of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
Aux-Frats and retiring treasurer of the 
Oakland Lutheran Memorial Chapel for 
the Deaf. 


Funeral services were at the Bayview 
Chapel in Oakland on Jan. 15, the Rev- 
erend Clark Bailey officiating, and in- 
terment was in Sunset Memorial Gar- 
dens, El Cerrito, Calif. 


Besides her daughter and husband, 
Mrs. Hoag leaves a son, Dr. Ralph 
Hoag, specialist on education of the 
deaf in the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Other survivors are 
eight grandchildren and a _ sister in 
Washington State. 
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TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—Elected at the convention held in Chattanooga 


1964-1966: Seated (left to right): 


second vice president; Frank White, Chattanooga, third vice president. 


Standing: 


es ee 


last August are these Tennessee Association of the Deaf officers for 
Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong, Memphis, president; Jack F. Tyree, Chattanooga, first vice president; Harley Bishop, Knoxville, 
Mrs. Earl Elkins, Knoxville, recording secretary; Fred P. Armstrong, Mem- 


phis, corresponding secretary; Thomas L. Duke, Chattanooga, treasurer; E. Conley Akin, Knoxville, director; Mrs. Alice Norwood, Nashville, director; W. L. 


Asbridge, Memphis, director. 


The 1966 convention will be held in Memphis. 


Speech Indicator” Demonstration Opens 


San Fernando’s 1965 Training Program 


An address by telephone from Wash- 
ington, D.C., initiated by a deaf person, 
was part of the brief exercise marking 
the formal opening of San Fernando 
Valley State College’s 1965 Leadership 
Training Program in the Area of the 
Deaf at Northridge, Calif., on Monday, 
Jan. 25. 

The address was given by Cecile Hill- 
yer, chief of training in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of the 
U.S. Office of Health, Education and 
Welfare, who talked on the administra- 
tion’s training programs and the role 
of Valley State within the total struc- 
ture. 

The call to Washington was placed 
by Robert G. Sanderson, one of the 
five deaf graduate students participat- 
ing in the training program. In placing 
the call, Sanderson used a ‘‘speech in- 
dicator,’’ a device being developed at 
the Northridge college to facilitate com- 
munication by the deaf. 

According to Dr. Ray L. Jones, as- 
sociate professor of education at Valley 
State and director of the training pro- 
gram, the indicator permits the deaf 
person to see what the ordinary person 
would hear. 

By using this device, Dr. Jones says, 
the deaf person can identify and dif- 
ferentiate between the ring of the tele- 
phone, a busy signal and the speech 
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Robert G. Sanderson, one of the five deaf graduate 
students in San Fernando Valley State College’s 
1965 Leadership Training Program in the Area of 
the Deaf, places the first transcontinental telephone 
call via the “‘speech indicator’ to Miss Cecille Hill- 
yer of the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 


of the party at the other end of the 
line. 

It thus permits the deaf person with 
good speech to place a call and carry 
on a one-way communication. 

The leadership training program at 


She DEAR sd bear ee 


“The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf’’ 


$4.00 PER YEAR 


Valley State started in 1961 under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. It is the only one in the United 
States specifically designed to train 
administrative personnel for the com- 
bined areas of education and rehabili- 
tation. 

Participation in the pregram is limit- 
ed to 15 people, chosen on the basis 
of nationwide competition. Minimum re- 
quirements for applicants are a bache- 
lor’s degree, at least three years of 
work with the deaf, long range goals to 
work with the deaf and recommenda- 
tions from the applicant’s associates. 


NEAR EAST TOUR 
FOR THE DEAF 


Conducted and interpreted for the 
deaf. Others welcome. Lv. N.Y. 
return June 29. Egypt, 


June 7, 
Syria, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 


Rome. $598 plus air. All expense 
first class. Write to Paul Bird, 
804 4th St., St. Augustine, Florida. 
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“The problem of the deaf, he adds, 
is simply a lack of communication 
which forces them into unhealthy isola- 
tion.”’ 


We are wondering if this Dr. Smith 
conducted all his studies among the 
deaf of Texas. If he did, our friends 
down there have a heck of a job on 
their hands. 


* * * 


It is not too early to begin to think 
about the NAD convention in San Fran- 
cisco in 1966. We are almost certain 
that there will be a grass skirt excur- 
sion to Hawaii, so have your hips well 
lubricated. 


Meanwhile, you had better give se- 
rious thought to the International Games 
of the Deaf in Washington this sum- 
mer. Never again, perhaps, will you 
have the opportunity of rubbing elbows 
with deaf persons from so many for- 
eign countries. This will cost money, of 
course, but what is a few dollars be- 
tween fun? 


% 


From reports circulating here and 
there it would seem that Professor Mer- 
vin Garretson is climbing the ladder at 
a very rapid pace. No, a bear isn’t 
after him—it is just that greater things 
are beckoning to him. We suggest that 
he be sent down to talk to Dr. James 
Smith of Houston. 


4 


This is true: ‘“‘The girl who swears 
she has never been kissed has a per- 
fect right to swear!”’ 


* a * 


Yep, we still have our girlish figure, 
our bald head, our buck teeth, our non- 
combat hearing aid, and our trusted 
percolator. We are content! Now, we 
must take leave of you wonderful peo- 
ple. You have ever been that to us in 
our book and in our heart. Without you 
our deaf world would be more lopsided 
than it is. Without you we would be a 
sorry example of a free people who 
like to do things for and by themselves. 
Bless you! 


Have a good time in 1965. Make your 
resolutions patterned to your need and 
your ability to keep them. If we see 
anything odd about the Folies in Paris, 
we will promptly notify you. The last 
time we saw those no-costume shows 
was way back in 1958, when the Ameri- 
can Instructors sent us to Europe to 
get firsthand information on the vowels 
and the consonants, with us ending up 
admiring the living art galleries. We 
have a long list of customers who want 
us to tell them where to get shocked, 
but when you get to be 62, you are 
shockproof. 


Now, go back to sleep, you dear 
sleepyheads. Yes, thank you for reading 
this far with WTG. 
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“Democracy will never fail as long 
as men desire to be free individuals 
and possess personalities of their own 
instead of being slaves. True, dictators 
frequently rise and for a time obscure 
and defeat passion, but the long trend 
of history is toward democracy. Dicta- 
torship cannot be permanent because 
the dictator has no understudy; but 
democracy has underneath it the ever- 
lasting arms of human dignity, individ- 
uality and the passion of every human 
for his own place in the sun.’’ — Albert 
E. Wiggam, NAP 


Q. Our club has various standing 
committees such as a social committee. 
For years it has been the custom fcr 
the chairman of a committee to pre- 
sent the case at a regular meeting, 
and if it meets with the approval of 
the club, the bill (if money is to be 
spent) is permitted and the chairman 
goes ahead with the plans. Now we 
have a chairman who buys whatever 
he pleases and then presents the bill. 
Kindly advise if this is the proper pro- 
cedure. — Mrs. I.D. 

A. The chairman of a committee 
should never disburse the money which 
is taken in at a social or taken out of 
the treasury without first getting the 
approval of the club. 


Q. How long may a financial secre- 
tary keep money after it is collected? 

A. Inasmuch as the treasurer is the 
custodian of the funds, the financial 
secretary should turn over money to the 
treasurer as soon as possible and re- 
ceive a receipt for his protection. The 
treasurer will then report it at a regu- 
lar meeting. 

Q. Election of officers was not com- 
pleted last month. All of the officers 


BOUND VOLUME XVI 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
arliamentary } ccowinve 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


were elected except the president. Who 
should preside at the next meeting?— 
Mrs. R.C. 

A. The vice president who was elect- 
ed should preside until a president is 
elected. However, if your bylaws pro- 
vide that the officers shall hold office 
until their successors are elected, the 
old president continues in office until 
his successor is duly elected. 


True or False 


T or F 1. Bylaws should decide who 
may appoint committees. 

T or F 2. The Chair may express an 
opinion or speak on any matter. 

T or F 3. Voting of an absentee by 
mail or by proxy is permissible. 

T or F 4. A secretary should record in 
the minutes a verbatim (word for 
word) record of discussions. 

T or F 5. The president has the right 
to make committee changes to suit 
himself. 

T or F 6. After the committee’s report 
is given, the committee chairman 
moved the adoption of a resolution as 
recommended. The resolution was 
passed without a second. It was legal. 

T or F 7. If members of a small com- 
mittee or board desire to reconsider 
a vote on a question just acted upon, 
it is necessary to make a motion to 
that effect. 

T or F 8. An error in election is legal. 

T or F 9. A committee should refrain 
from revealing the transactions and 
discussions that occur at its commit- 
tee meetings. 

T or F. 10. After a special committee 
has given its report, it is necessary 
to discharge said committee by a vote 
of the assembly. 


Volume XVI of THE SILENT WORKER is now 


being prepared, and any reader or 


subscriber 


wishing one of these handsomely bound books may 
order it now. Volume XVI contains the issues from 


September 1963, through August, 1964. 


The books are strongly bound with blue cloth 
cover, and the purchaser’s name will be lettered 


in gold on the cover. 


We can also supply bound volumes for Volumes 


Il, Wl, V, VII, IX, X, Xl, Xt, XI. XV. 


It will 


be necessary for readers desiring Volumes I, IV, 


Vi, and VII to furnish their own copies for bind- 


ing. 


The price per volume is $5.75 if subscribers 
furnish their own magazines, or $8.75 if they desire 


us to supply the magazines. 
Orders should be sent to... 


The DEAE American 


2025 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 311 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 
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Answers to True or False 


1. True. When the bylaws give the 
president the power to appoint, his ap- 
pointment is final. Otherwise, the presi- 
dent must not presume to appoint a 
committee unless the assembly votes to 
authorize him to do so. 


2. False. Not unless he yields his 
gavel to the vice president. 

3. False. Not unless authorized by 
the bylaws or by special rules of an 
organization. 

4. False. He should just record the 
proceedings (what is done) and not the 
debate (what is said) and also record 
the proposer’s name, not the seconder’s. 
These instructions should be well re- 
membered by inexperienced secretaries. 

5. False. When the bylaws authorize 
the president to appoint committees, it 
means that he may appoint a commit- 
tee, not discharge and replace members. 
But if a member of a committee re- 
signs of his own accord, the president 
may appoint a replacement. 

6. True. Because the recommendation 


portation, sightseeing; 


boosters, Gus Straus, 


ture was made. 


March 31-April 1-3, in the Queen City. 


IGD reception; Neil Ritze, entertainment. 
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CINCINNATI TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE—This hard-working group has laid the groundwork for a very 
successful 21st Annual American Athletic Association of the Deaf Basketball Tournament to be held 
Seated (left to right): Lawrence Kelly, recording secretary, trans- 
Leroy A. Taylor, co-chairman; Mrs. Ann Benedict, general chairman; Hilbert C. 
Duning, secretary, publicity, program book; Frank Benedict, treasurer. 
hotel reservations, 


Standing: Mrs. Clara Taylor, 


exhibition, tourney information; Mrs. Harriet Duning, Hall of 
Fame luncheon, boat ride; Leroy L. Duning, program advertising, table tennis, trophies; Miss Helen Healey, 
Miss Rosemary McHugh, registrar, was absent when this pic- 


of the committee was equivalent to as 


many seconders as there were mem- 
bers of the committee. This applies to 
a board as well. 

7. False. The rules governing a com- 
mittee or board are more liberal than 
assembly rules and formality is not 
necessary. Thus, a motion may be re- 
newed or brought up again and again 
by common consent if necessary, re- 
gardless of how the members voted on 
it. Not only this, but there is no limit 
as to the number of times a member 
may speak, and a motion to close or 


chairman may participate in commit- 
tee or board discussion and does not 
have to leave the chair for this pur- 
pose. 


8. True. Error in election is common. 
For instance, voting by acclamation is 
out of order unless it is authorized by 
the bylaws. However, Robert’s Rules of 
Order says, ‘‘Even though the bylaws 
require ballot elections, unless atten- 
tion is called to the violation of the 
bylaws before the adjournment of the 
session at which the selection was held, 


9. True. Because committee delibera- 
tions are secret and confidential. It is 
the chairman’s place to report facts 
and recommendations only at the regu- 
lar meetings of the assembly. This ap- 
plies to a board as well. 


10. False. When a special committee 
has completed its specific assignment, 
it stands automatically discharged. 
However, if the committee fails to car- 
ry out its assigned duties, a motion to 
discharge would be in order, which 


limit debate 


is not permissible. The 


it is valid.” 


would require a two-thirds vote. 


The Lansing State Journal 
on Dec. 20 carried three pic- 
tures and headlines concerning 
a rabbit hunt for disabled vet- 
erans and civilians. This hunt 
took place near Maple Rapids, 
Mich., about 25 miles north cf 
Lansing. Four deaf men par- 
ticipated. 


* ok 


When I was at the Phila- 
delphia convention of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, Supt. Fred L. Sparks, 
Jr., introduced me to Dr. 
James S. Peters, Chairman, 
Georgia State Board of Educa- 
tion. He sat in a bus seat with 
me and to make conversation 
I told him that I had worked 
at the Georgia School during 
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» Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


the depression and commented 
that as a result the state of 
Georgia owed me a lot of 
money. 

Dr. Peters was much con- 
cerned. He brought Fred into 
the conversation and_ said 
rather positively that if 
Georgia Owes any money she 
should pay it. He directed 
Fred to look up the school rec- 
ords and suggested that it 
should be fairly simple to put 
a bill through the legislature 
for the amounts due. The 
Georgia people probably know 
by now that I am only one of 
30 or 40, or perhaps 50 people 
who have claims against the 
state of Georgia for salaries 
during the depression years. 

We certainly appreciate Dr. 


Peters’ interest and attitude 
and our sympathy goes to 
Fred as he tries to justify 
these claims. All who remem- 
ber the situation will agree 
that the records probably 
were minimal, sketchy and 
perhaps somewhat inaccurate. 
This is no criticism of recent 
administrations there; this 
was more than 35 years ago. 


*& Rk 


In connection with the re- 
search involved in our project 
for unemployed deaf men, one 
of our problems is to put on 
paper what we do that makes 
the men change. We can see 
their attitudes change from 
week to week, but what causes 
the change? One guess is that 
it is the attention each indi- 
vidual gets that he never re- 
ceived before. Perhaps the 
place has something to do with 
it—the bringing them together. 

Our current placement rec- 
ord in our program for unem- 
ployed deaf men is 13 work- 
ing, four waiting, and three 


failures due to causes beyond 
our control. The above figures 
include the 20 individuals who 
have gone through our pro- 
gram. There are nine in the 
program now. 


The four in waiting status 
are interesting cases. 


One is waiting for a train- 
ing course in floral design. 


One man is waiting to be- 
come the first deaf letter 
carrier in this area, and is 
waiting for the examination. 
This follows the precedent of 
the employment of deaf men 
in a post office in New York. 


One is a man of 37 who has 
little to offer an employer and 
has been on the edge of failure 
in shoe repairing for some 
time; he may make it. 


The fourth is our most diffi- 
cult case—was self-supporting 
for almost four months and 
then lost his job on Christmas 
Eve. We are betting that he 
will hold his next job—he has 
suffered so much and we are 
so sorry for him. 
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NEWS 


from ’round 
the Nation 


News Editor: Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 6170 Downey Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 90805. 
Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 S. Xavier St., Denver, Colo. 80236. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are asked to follow 
these rules. 

1. News should be mailed in time to 
reach Mrs. Fail or Mrs. Votaw not later 
than the 25th of the month preceding 
publication, preferably earlier. Use air 
mail when in doubt. 

2. Items should be brief and selective. 
They should be of more than local in- 
terest. They should not be outdated. 

3. News from each correspondent 
should be not more than three pages 
(typed doublespaced in length. 

4. Certain items—such as_ purchases 
of auotomobiles, visits in the same 
locality—are not newsworthy. 

5. Expressions of congratulations or 
sympathy should not be included. Thev 
are commendable but space does not 
permit their use. 

6. This magazine’s style should be 
observed as closely as follows. Exam- 
ination of a typical issue will show 
abbreviations. This is also true for list- 
ings of officers. Later a style sheet will 
be sent to correspondents. 

7. Pictures should be glossy black and 
white. Color pictures do not reproduce 
well enough. Identification should be 
provided. If return is desired, names 
and addresses should also be added. 

New correspondents from states not 
represented are welcome. 


Arizona... 


Our Arizona correspondent is Mrs. 
Fred W. Harrison, 8336 East Sells Drive, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Gilbert Leon received the biggest and 
best Christmas gift of his life when 
he returned home from work one day 
just before Christmas and found a large 
box properly crated, tied and sealed 
and addressed to him from faraway 
Washington, D.C. When he opened it, 
out popped pretty daughter, Pat, home 
to Phoenix from Gallaudet to spend the 
holidays with Gil and Fern. 

The Leon family had their full share 
of holiday visitors. Besides Pat, they 
also house-guested Astrid and Frank 
Amann of California. Astrid is a student 
at Gallaudet and Frank is on the Texas 
School faculty. Fern’s brother, Floyd 
Vance of Colorado, also spent a week 
with them. The Leons spent the New 
Year’s weekend in Log Angeles taking 
in the doings at the Long Beach 
and Los Angeles Clubs and the Rose 
Bowl Parade in Pasadena. 

If Gilbert liked his Christmas  sur- 
prise, Fern liked hers even better, a new 
automatic dishwasher. To put it to good 
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use, Fern and Gil entertained over 20 
close friends at a party just before 
Christmas celebrating her birthday at 
the same time. 

Mrs. Augusta Lorenz has finally re- 
turned home after spending the past 
six months in Illinois, Minnesota and 
New York. Visiting with Mrs. Lorenz 
for a couple of weeks was Ruth Horn. 
Ruth later took off to visit relatives in 
San Diego. 

The Fred Harrisons spent a most 
wonderful weekend with the Chester 
Dodsons down in Tucson over the New 
Year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Dillon have join- 
ed the ‘‘back to school’’ parade. Bobbie 
is studying IBM and key punch pro- 
cedure while Jerry keeps pondering 
‘‘Where, of where, does that wire go?” 
in learning comptrolling. 

Bundles from heaven, arriving just in 
time for Christmas, were welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Phillips of Globe 
and Mr. and Mrs. Elwin Slade of Tuc- 
son. It was a fourth son and fifth child 
for the Slades on Dec. 14 and a first 
baby, a boy, for the Phillipses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Kelly and son, 
Jimmy, flew to Denver for Christmas. 

Officers of the Phoenix Association 
of the Deaf, Inc., for 1965: Gilbert Leon, 
president; Bob Gornall, vice-president; 
Yita Harrison, secretary; and Fred Har- 
rison, treasurer. 

The Phoenix Chapter of the Arizona 
Association also swore in new officers 
recently: Rue Shurtz, president; Walter 
Morgan, vice president; Casper Jacob- 
son, secretary; and Gilbert Leon, treas- 
urer. 


California ... 


Recent visitors to SouCal were Dr. 
and Mrs. Grover Farquhar of Fulton, 
Mo. They came west to see their two 
daughters in nearby Van Nuys and Cul- 
ver City, and during their short stay 
(much too short, say their friends out 
here), were dinner guests of Mrs. Ce- 
cile Willman in Los Angeles. They 
were also entertained at tea by Mrs. 
Florence Stillman along with Mr. and 
Mrs. Harley Stottler and Mr. and Mrs. 
Reuben Pois, all former schoolmates. 

It will be a long, long time before 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Koch of Inglewood 
forget the wonders of their two-week 
auto trip through the Pacific Northwest 
and ‘tis lucky they are that they made 
it before the floods came. Dorothy and 
Leo stopped for three days with Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Rehn at the Rehn 
farm at Ritzville, Wash., and thence 


Hal and Catherine Ramger of Oakland, Calif., are 
shown with their two adopted children at Christmas- 


time. Hal is holding Nancy, 16 months, and Cath- 
erine holds baby Pam, 2 months. The Ramgers 
are busy drawing up plans for a new and larger 
home which Hal will build now that the family 
numbers four. 

down to Portland, Ore., where Dorothy’s 
cousin took them out on the town. From 
Portland they took the beautiful red- 
wood highway down to Dorothy’s favor- 
ite place, San Francisco, where they 
visited old friends and spent some time 
with their three grandchildren in San 
Jose. 

Iva DeMartini is getting around just 
fine via means of a wheelchair these 
days and looks like that will be her 
sole means of conveyance until around 
the first of March. Iva fell in the kitch- 
en of her home in Banning the week- 
end after Thanksgiving and ended up 
with a compound fracture of the right 
ankle. As luck would have it, we had 
driven out to see her earlier that day, 
littl knowing we would end up ac- 
companying her via ambulance from 
Banning to the Kaiser Hospital in Fon- 
tana where, following surgery, Iva re- 
mained some 10 days. Worse luck, still, 
Iva had to forego the trip to Mexico 
City over the holidays, a trip she had 
been planning for weeks. However, we 
hear that once the cast is off and she 
regains her equilibrium, Iva is going 
to take off on another world trip, lucky 
gal! 

The ‘‘Ho!ho!’’ sounds of Christmas 
have long since faded but the memory 
of good times enjoyed still lingers. Take, 
for instance, the grand time some 
50 guests had when they gathered at 
the home of Herb and Ruby Schreiber 
two days after Christmas. Gathered 
around the Wassail Bowl this year we 
noted the Brandts, Brightwells, Marvin 
Thompsons of San Diego, the Bob Skin- 
ners and the Roger Skinners, the Ger- 
ichs, Fuglers, Leon Bakers, Skrope- 
tas, Collinses, the Levys, Krugers, 
Blankenships, Nuernbergers, Evelyn and 
and Millard Ash, Ivan Nunn, John Fail, 
the Longs and the Santellanes, the Joel 
Webbers, Pasleys, Jean Marsh, Marion 
Wildman, Stanley Honig and_ pretty 
girl friend whose name we forgot, darn- 
it all! Others included Ruth Bonnet, 
Fred LaMonto, Clarence Allmandinger, 
Lois Bowden, Bunny Webster, Evelyn 
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Thornborrow, and Herb tells us that 
several more had come and gone be2- 
fore we appeared upon the scene of the 
festivities. Folks crowded in wall to 
wall and overflowed into the nearby 
home of Virginia and Leon Baker. 

Christmas this year was a sad one 
for the Eugene Sullivans of Las Vegas. 
Camille wrote from Arkadelphia, Ark., 
just before Christmas that her young 
grandson, Steven Conrow, died in a Lit- 
tle Rock hospital following a three-day 
illness. Camille was with him at the 
time and Eugene flew out for the fu- 
neral and to accompny her home to 
Las Vegas. 

The Hal Ramger family of Oakland 
now numbers four, not counting Tom 
the cat and Kerry the dog! Hal and 
Cato adopted another baby girl, Pamela 
Ann, just three days old, on Oct. 25. 
Little Nancy is now walking all by her- 
self and delights in her new baby sis- 
ter. We loved the photo cards Hal and 
Cato sent out this Christmas. 

Another gay holiday gathering was 
the one hosted by Ted and Barbara 
Babbini at their lovely home in Sher- 
man Oaks a few days before Christmas 
for the students in Babs’ language of 
signs class. Over four dozen showed up 
and presented Babs with a_ beautiful 
alpaca sweater set and Christmas tree 
pin. The school principal, Miss Vail, 
gave Babs a ‘“‘speech indicator,’’ a new 
telephone gadget you folks will be hear- 
ing about anon. Practically floored 
Babs, it did! 

Los Angeles NFSD Div. No. 27 elect- 
ed as its 1965 officers: Henry Winicki, 
president; Allen Whiteside, vice presi- 
dent; Ray Stallo, secretary; Charles 
Marsh, treasurer; Faye Palmer, Joseph 
Purpura, and Saul Lukacs, trustees; 
Virgil, Giles, director; and John Estes, 
sergeant. The division mailed out very 
attractive photo Christmas cards this 
year, the work of Charles Marsh. 

Long Beach Club officers elected 
Jan. 2: Fred Gries, president; _ Ivan 
Nunn, first vice president (re-elected); 
James P. Barrett, second vice presi- 
dent; Eleanor Smith, secretary; Mel- 
vin O’Neal, treasurer (re-elected); and 
Cora Park, Thaine Smith, and Ross 
Bailey, trustees. Carol P. Barrett was 
re-elected publicity chairman. Also ap- 
pointed to serve another year in their 
respective capacities were Geraldine 
Fail, board chairman; Frank Luna, 
vice chairman; F. A. Caligiuri, secre- 
tary; and Joe M. Park, treasurer. The 
two new board members are Edwin 
Silva and Ellen Grimes. 

Officers of the East Bay Capter of 
the California Association of the Deaf: 
Larry Obray, president; Jo MacCono, 
vice president; Betty Jo Lependorf, 
secretary; Bertt Lependorf, treasurer; 
and Trustees Genevieve Sink, Yachtman 
Sue, Francis Roberts. The East Bay 
Chapter is busily planning a rummage 
sale to take place April 8 under the 
chairmanship of Bernice Singleton, 638 
Miranda Street, Oakland. All proceeds 
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25 YEARS A BARBER—Herbert W. Brock’s barber 
shop at 112 S. Cherry St., Olathe, Kansas, is al- 
most a landmark. Herb opened his business in 1940 
after graduation from the Kansas School and pass- 
ing his state barber’s examination. It would be 
impossible for him to count the number of cus- 
tomers and friends he has made, but one thing 
is certain—the continuous waving of passersby 
and his holding aloft scissors and comb aftest to 
his popularity. A native of Glen Elder, Herb and 
his wife, Flora, live at 446 S. Chestnut and have 
three daughters, Mary 14, Joyce 9 and Sandra 3. 
(Photo by Gus Pierce Studio) 

of the sale will benefit the chapter and 
the California Home for the Aged Deaf 
so bring in (or mail) your contribu- 
tions NOW! Next regular meeting of 
the Bay Chapter is scheduled for March 
21 under the chairmanship of Frances 
Kuntze. 

The San Francisco Bay Chapter, in 
the process of reviving its activities, 
held a meeting at the San Francisco 
Club in mid-December and a_ bigger 
turnout is anticipated by Joanne Kovach 
and Bob Miller Feb. 13 when the meet- 
ing will be followed by a dinner and 
captioned films. 

Heeding the call to send qualified 
athletes to the International Games for 
the Deaf in July, the Riverside Chapter 
of the CAD is giving a play, ‘‘Arsenic 
and Old Lace,’’ at the University Heights 
Junior High School Auditorium on Eighth 
Street in Riverside the evening of Sat- 
urday, April 10. Interpreters will be 
provided for the hearing public and an 
advance sale of tickets is already under 
way at $2.00 for adults and a lower 
rate for students and children. A per- 
centage of all proceeds will go to the 
IGD Fund and your interest and co- 
operation will be sincerely appreciated. 
Principal roles in the Riverside presen- 
tation will be taken up by Morton 
Bayarsky as Jonathan Brewster; Laura 
Kowalewski and Helen Arbuthnot as the 
two aunts; Emo Witezak as Mortimer; 
Shirley Begrin as Elaine; Mark Mc- 
Crory as Teddy; and Felix Kowalew- 
ski as Dr. Einstein. The play will be 
directed by Seymour Bernstein. 

At its fifth annual convention in Los 
Angeles on Oct. 10, 1964, Thomas G. 
Fishler, a faculty member of the River- 
side School, was elected president of 
the California Association of Teachers 


of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren. This is the first time a deaf per- 
son has been elected to head such a 
statewide organization, a high honor for 
a CAD member. Barry Griffing, faculty 
member at the Berkeley School, is the 
new president-elect. 

Mr. Fishler is a product of the Colo- 
radc School and a graduate of Gallau- 
det, Class of 1947, and has done gradu- 
ate work in education and psychology 
at the University of Colorado, Colorado 
College, University of California at 
Riverside, and Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. His wife, the former Nadine 
Nichols, is a ’46 graduate of Gallaudet 
and a teacher at the Riverside School. 
The Fishlers have three children and 
just recently moved into a new home 
in the hills above the Riverside School. 

Members of the CAD board of direc- 
tors came to town for a regular meet- 
ing of the board at the Los Angeles 
Club all day Jan. 9. Answering the 
roll call were Hal Ramger and George 
Attletweed of Oakland; Babs Babbini of 
Sherman Oaks; Felix Kowalewski and 
F. A. Caligiuri of La Mirada; Geral- 
dine Fail of Long Beach, Lillian Skin- 
ner of Gardena; and Lucy Sigman and 
Einer Rosenkjar of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent and secretary of the California 
Home for the Aged Deaf. Amongst the 
spectators were Florence Stillman, 
Cecile Willman, Ivan Nunn, Curtis Pas- 
ley and George and Dot Young. Lucy 
and Einer announced the long-awaited 
glad tidings that laying of the founda- 
tion for the new Home would being the 
following week. And, if all goes ac- 
cording to schedule, we hope to hold the 
next board meeting at the time the 
new Home is formally dedicated. 

At the instigation of Gloria ‘‘Bunny”’ 
Webster, quite a number of the deaf 
met to form what will be known as 
the San Fernando Valley Chapter of the 
CAD. 

All is hustle and bustle these days 
for Mr. and Mrs. Millard Ash who have 
sold their home in Wilmington and are 
dickering for the purchase of one of 
those brand new split-level homes in the 
vicinity of Vermont Avenue and Sepul- 
veda Blvd. Now comes a beautifully 
engraved invitation to attend the wed- 
ding of their son William Daniel (Billy 
to most of us). Billy and pretty Kathleen 
Rosemary Roberts will promise to love, 
honor and obey in a ceremony on Feb, 


BABY CRY SIGNAL 


or Telephone Signal 
Very sensitive: Black plastic case is in- 


cluded, switch-volume control, microphone, 


pilot light, fuse and two receptacles 
light & buzzer. Z poles 


115 V. BUZZER 


DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL $28.00 
One signal from one or two door bells. 


AUTOMATIC STEADY & FLASH 
LIGHT SIGNALS 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 


Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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Do you remember our first 
guestion when we startcd the 
publicity two years ago ?? 


VAS YOU. 
EFERIN 
LINZINNATI 

3 


May we repeat fo say that od 


You de cordta Hy invited to attend the 
STANNUAL AMERICAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


mw CINCINNATI 
ov — MARCH 3I-APRIL12:3,1965 


sponsoreo By (GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 


| “TENTATIVE PROGRAM: 


9:00 A.M. 8:00 A. M. 8:00 A.M. 8:00 A.M. 
REGISTRATION “REGISTRATION REGISTRATION REGISTRATION 
ALL DAY 8:00 A. “ 8:00 A.M. 8:00 A. M. 

1:00 P.M. TO 5:00 P.M. ALA. D. ALALA.D. A.A.A.D. 
A.A.A.D. EXECUTIVE til S DELEGATE'S DELEGATE'S 
BOARD MEETING 10.00 A M Cara Ke MEETING IF 

8:00 P.M. “TABLE TENNIS TABLE TENNIS NECESSARY 
|. G. D. RECEPTION TOURNAMENT TOURNAMENT 10:00 A.M. 

12:00 NOON 12:00 T0 4:00 P.M. TABLE TENNIS 
HALL OF FAME “Soar elit TOURNAMENT 
BUFFET DINNER 6-00 P.M. 12:00 NOON 
~ SEMI-FINAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
GAMES AT FINAL GAME 
SS eae NEWPORT CATHOLIC 8.00 P.M. 
HOTEL a ch a HIGH SCHOOL TAIIPNAT 
SHERATON-GIBSON pat tend! TOURNAMENT 
COMMITTEE BALL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MEETING COUNCIL & 
bs sane DINNER AT COLONY 
IRST ROUND RESTAURANT 
wuerenees GAME AT NEWPORT OIoe CLUB) 


CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL 


RESERVATIONS 


TICKET PRICES 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 


REGISTRATION }42Gs ua pos 8 $1.00 SAVE $15.50 WRITE TO: 
. PROGRAM BOOK ...2......%. 50 MR, GUS STRAUS 
. RECEPTION, Seeks, J aie 3.00 BY BUYING A 3319 S, WOODMONT AVE. 
.. 1ST ROUND: GAMES ff oeis5. 00 Ss). 3.50 COMBINATION CINCINNATI, OHIO 45213 
. 2ND ROUND GAMES.......... 4,50 TICKET FOR 
. CHAMPIONSHIP FINAL GAME... 5.50 
. HALL OF FAME LUNCHEON .... 4.50 ONLY $17.00 
- BOATIRIDE oe te or eke 4,00 
A BMAMER DERI fc cie am, ae MRS, ANN BENEDICT, GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


HILBERT C. DUNING, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
TOTAL $32,50 


Mich., following their recent marriage. 


Gallaudet College. 
Mr. and 


PICKELL-HARDENBURG—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Leon Pickell, Jr., are residing at 167 Pearl St., Lansing, 
The bridegroom, who teaches for the Michigan Association for 
Better Hearing, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Pickell, Sr., Riverton, N. 
The bride was graduated from the Michigan School in Flint and is the daughter of 
Mrs. Clare Hardenburg, Lansing. The wedding was at Trinity Lutheran Church, Lansing. Fol- 


J. and a graduate of 


lowing a reception for 250 guests at the UAW Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Pickell departed for a wedding trip to 
Canada, Niagara Falls and the Atlantic Coast to New Jersey. 


6. Wedding will take place in the First 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, San Jose, 
with a reception following. Millard and 
Evelyn and the rest of the family will 
go up a few days prior to the wedding 
so they can pick up young Davey Ash 
at the Berkeley School and is Davey 
excited at the prospect! Billy’s mar- 
riage leaves only two of the four boys 
at home now, Davey and Dennis. 


Big day in the life of Thaine and 
Eleanor Smith was Jan. 17. Their friends 
from Long Beach and Los Angeles gath- 
ered en masse that sunny Sunday at 
the invitation of their son and daughter, 
Raul and Sue, for cocktails, conversation, 
and many an Oh and Ah at the lovely 
new home the Smiths bought recently 
in the Del Vista section of Corona, out 
near Riverside. The Smiths of Corona 
(and this typewriter is a Smith-Corona! ) 
do not let distance keep them isolated. 
Both are active in affairs of the Long 
Beach Club and travel the 50-odd miles 
each way from their home to Long 
Beach at least once a week. 


For more than a year, ali has been 
confusion at the Lynwood home of the 
Frank Luna family what with extensive 
remodeling and additions. From a two- 
bedroom, one-bathroom home, the Luna 
domicile has been converted to a spac- 
ious three-bedroom and den ‘‘show- 
place.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Nelson of Visilia 
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write that they very much enjoyed a 
recent two-week visit with their son and 
family in Santa Ana although they fail- 
ed to meet up with any of the deaf 
residents there. Marvin, their son, is 
employed by the Southern California 
Edison Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Morgan and 
daughter, Lynn, of Woodlake spent the 
New Year’s weekend at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Attwell in Bur- 
bank. Clarence is employed by a citrus 
packing house in Lemon Cove, a few 
miles from Woodlake. Lynn is their only 
child and will graduate from the Berke- 
ley School this coming May. 

Folks were delighted to see Mrs. 
Gilbert Leon (nee Fern Vance) of Phoe- 
nix and pretty daughter, Patsy, in town 
end of December. The two, with Frank 
Amann of Berkeley, managed to take 
in the New Year’s Eve doings at both 
the Long Beach and Los Angeles Clubs. 

Blaine Solvey of San Francisco also 
showed up in Long Beach New Year’s 
Eve. Blaine lived down here some 18 
years ago and was mighty happy to 
shake hands with old cronies. 

Bill and Bunny White of North High- 
lands (Sacramento) were in town during 
November spending the night with Mae 
and Kyle Workman and taking in the 
party hosted by Ted and Vickie San- 
tellanes. 


Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering weve 


in town for the monthly service at St. 
James’ Church, Wilshire at St. Andrews 
Place, Los Angeles, Christmas weekend. 
Members of the Trinity Episcopal Mis- 
sion are mighty fond of Roger 
and Sandra and showed their esteem 
with a lovely gift. Despite the incle- 
ment weather, the two spent a _ busy 
weekend with two days in San Diego 
where they visited the famous zoo and 
took in the sights of TiJuana, Mexico, 
and even managed a two-hour trip 
through the wonders of Disneyland. 

Haskell Thomas Walker of South Gate 
passed away in a local hospital Jan. 6. 
Haskell had been seriously ill for many 
months. Survivors include his wife, Lola 
Mae; a son, Haskell, Jr.; a daughter, 
Patricia Pazanti; sisters Mrs. Dama 
Smith, Mrs. Josephine Allen; Mrs. Caln- 
dine Fehring, Mrs. Betty Evilsizer, and 
Mrs. Beulah Kley; two granddaughters, 
three nieces and seven nephews. Funeral 
services were held on Jan. 9, in Rose 
Hill Memorial Chapel with interment in 
Rose Hills Memorial Park in Whittier, 
Calif. A large crowd of former Okla- 
homans attended the funeral. Haskell 
and his sisters, Dama and Josephine 
attended the Oklahoma School in their 
youth. 

If you did not respond to the Christ- 
mas Appeal sent out by the California 
Home for the Aged Deaf, it is not too 
late. At a meeting of the CHAD board 
Jan. 1¢, Treasurer Anne Nelson re- 
ported that $1,039 had been received of 
which $500 was a donation from Miss 
Effie Rowe. Miss Rowe’s donation will 
be used to start a ‘‘Furniture Fund.” 
A letter from Secretary Einer Rosen- 
kjar states that bedroom suites for 15 
rooms are needed in addition to living 
room furniture and money for land- 
scaping the grounds. Plaques with the 
names of donors will be provided. Bar- 
ring unforeseen difficulties, the new 
Home is expected to be completed about 
May or June of this year. 


Chicago... 


The Denver Zephyr zipped Pam and 
Bill Reid into Chicago Dec. 18 so they 
could make their pa and ma _ nervous 
over the holiday period. Pam and Bill 
are residential students at the Colorado 
Springs school. . . Emma Freeman en- 
joyed Thanksgiving with a daughter in 
Wisconsin and Christmas with her other 
daughter in Grand Rapids, Mich... . 
the Bob Donoghue family vacation 
plans for a ‘Christmas in Wisconsin’”’ 
were nullified when daughter Aleta 
came down with the mumps .. . the 
Sol Deitchs holidayed in Miami Beach 
Dec. 24-Jan. 3. . . United Flight 129 
deposited Terry at the San Francisco 
airport on Christmas Eve for her to 
celebrate the holidays with the Feeleys 
along the Peninsula. 

Dark Moments of Truth: It’s abso- 
lutely unsafe to ask 18-year-olds any 
questions whatsoever. Next time I’m 
around my darling niece I am going to 
keep my trap closed! ‘‘Next month I’ll 
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be 40, can you believe that?’’ asked I 
of Carol. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Carol. 

This past Christmas Emma Free- 
man tottered to the Cook County’s 
Children’s Ward with four big shopping 
bags full of toys for the confined young 
ones. Compliments of Div. 142 .. . 
Mrs. Robert Barr of Joliet donated $100 
to the Midwest Deaf Ladies’ Golf As- 
sociation .. Hear Adams Perry’s 
marriage to David Buck at Elmes 
Church last Oct. 18 was witnessed by 
Frieda Meagher and Mrs. Diaz ‘ 
Ralph Stanko’s recent travels with his 
brother took them along the coastline 
from Florida to California Bill 
Reid participated in a math class on a 
TV educational program videoed Dec. 
27. 

Gail Golin was hospitalized for a 
ruptured appendix the last of Decem- 
ber . . . Katherine Sprague and Doris 
Kunickis were also surgery patients in 
December . . . Stella Jacobsen suffered 
a broken collarbone and a fracture in 
her rigt arm when she slipped on ice 
a month ago. Both fractures have since 
mended completely ... Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Rice and a passenger, Lou 
Rozett, were sped to St. Elizabeth’s 
with serious internal and external in- 
juries incurred in an auto accident the 
night of Dec. 19. 


1964 IN RETROSPECT, BRIEFLY: 


New Arrivals: the Ed Szjena baby, 
Little Pat McCloud, the Alvin Bianco 
baby. 

Departures: the John Breslins, the 
Bob Dietrichs and Greta Rabin for Los 
Angeles, the Joe Schafers for San Fran- 
sico and Bertha Henry for Birmingham. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2% x3"x6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 


many standard light bulbs as necessary 


from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home, 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and _ costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Re-entry: the Bob Dietrichs from 
Los Angeles. 

Marriages: Carol Goss to Al Van Ne- 
vell; Peggy Barrett to Jim Smudinski; 
Bessie Simmons to Isadore Newman; 
T. Wiley to Phillip Harris. 

Deaths: Clarence Hayman, Harry 
Pough, Walter Boyucki, Lena Thirsk. 

Top Award Winners: Jeffrey Lieb- 
man, Henry Kisor. 

Big Handshake: Grandees L. S. Cher- 
ry and F. B. Sullivan of the NFSD with 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Debuts: Meg Finneran made the IAD 
convention in August a lovelier affair 

Gallaudet co-ed Helen Johnson 
from Illinois put Chicago back on the 
map! 

New Personalities in town: James 
Sharpton, Dr. William Phillips, J. 3. 
Strachan, Bessie Simmons Newman. 

New Romances: J. B. Davis and the 
IAD, Bee Davis and the Home for the 
Aged, Bob Donoghue and DePaul, Fran- 
cis Huffman and the Statewide Bulle- 
tin, LaVerne McGuire and the Frat 
Home Office, Pat Fitzpatrick and the 
treasury department of Div. No. 1, Art 


Shawl and the CCD, Lolly Raci and 
Bank Nite. 
Big Feuds: Terry Feeley made Chi- 


cago a livelier town. At least the NFSD 
Home Office Board were impressed! 

We had visitors: Robey Burns, Don 
and Polly Pettingill, Doug Burke, El- 
mer Priester, Augustine Lorenz, Ruth 
Horn, Earl Rensberger, Henry Holter 
and countless others. 

We all had our fair share of failures, 
triumphs, disappointments, tragedies 
and blown fuses and our moments of 
happiness, unhappiness and boredom as 
well as of excitement. We’re going to 
have more of the same throughout 1965. 
Come on everybody, let’s go! 


Colorado... 


All Souls Guild of St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal Church officers for 1965: Mrs. E. 
Koval, president; Mrs. Elsie Kilthau, 
vice president; Mrs. Frances Beverly, 
secretary; Mrs. Mabel Fraser, treasur- 
er; Mrs. Annie Tucker, UTO officer. 

Colorado Catholic Chapter of the Deaf 
elected: Mrs. Ruby Pavalko, president; 
Mrs. Katherine Runco, vice president; 
Keith Ferguson, secretary; Mrs. Sally 
Salazar, treasurer; Eddie Duran, Ern- 
est Runo and John Gallego, trustees; 
Mrs. Marian Ferguson, social director. 

Denver NFSD Div. No. 64 elected: 
Ronald Nester, president; Ted Tucker, 
vice president; Mrs. Rose Cox, secre- 
tary; Eldon Beverly, treasurer; and 
William Perri, director. ; 

At a recent meeting of the CAD exe- 
cutive board, Pueblo was chosen the 
next convention site of the Colorado As- 
sociation of the Deaf to be held May 
21-23, 1965. Lorenz Downey was chosen 
chairman with John Buckmaster as co- 
chairman and the Continental Motor Ho- 
tel is being considered as the head- 
quarters. 

A boy named Terry John was born to 


Helen and Gilbert Martin on Dec. 26. 
He has three brothers. 

Dick Anderson was in General Rose 
Hospital Dec. 18-24 for minor surgery. 
Mrs. Toni Duran, wife of Eddie Duran, 
was in another hospital the same time 
and also underwent minor = surgery. 
Both are recuperating fine and Dick is 
back to work at Shwayder Bros. 

Holiday visitors to Denver included: 
the Scott Cuscadens of Omaha who 
spent the Christmas holidays with the 
Loren Elstad family and Mr. and Mrs. 
Rolf Harmson, of Bismark, N.D., who 
spent New Year’s weekend with the 
Alex Pavalkos. Mrs. Patsy Rose, now in 
Chicago, was in town visiting her par- 
ents for some time during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Kenneth Schiel and Fred 
Calderone were home from Gallaudet 
College. 

In a Christmas card to Ione Dibble, 
Barbara Grow (Mrs. William Grow) of 
St. Augustine, Fla., told of her visit to 
Denver last summer while Ione was at 
the Gallaudet reunion in Washington, 
D. C. Barbara visited her sister in 
Boulder and friends in Denver. We un- 
derstand she visited Mrs. Bessie Less- 
ley, James Alford and Mrs. Edna North- 
ern. 

The Herb Votaws spent the Christmas 
weekend in Kansas City with Harriett’s 
parents. They visited the Robert Zlateks 
while there. 

Mrs. Doris Fedrid and Mr. Simon 
Freedman were united in marriage on 
Jan. 10 and are making their home in 
Denver. Mr. Freedman is a native of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

We received a post card from Steve 
Chough from Las Vegas. Steve is now 
at the Texas School and spent his Christ- 
mas vacation with friends in Phoenix, 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles. 

Ione Dibble took three weeks vacation 
Dec. 28-Jan. 18 and stayed in Denver. 

The Don Warnicks have sold their 
home in Westminster and are presently 
renting an apartment. In May they will 
move to a condominium in the Cherry 
Creek Townhouses in the southeast part 
of Denver. 

Larry Strain surprised us by intro- 
ducing Judy Hardwick of Dallas as his 
fiancee on New Year’s Eve. Larry had 
gone to Dallas for the Christmas week- 
end and Judy came to Denver for the 
New Year’s weekend. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Henry of Color- 
ado Springs spent their Christmas holi- 
days in Denver with their daughter, 
Bertha Kondrotis, and family. 

Mrs. Alice Palazzi of Rifle, Colo., re- 
turned home from a month’s visit in 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Verne Barnett and Rolf Harmson (of 
North Dakota) met once again at the 
New Year’s Eve party at the Silent 
Athletic Club of Denver. They had not 
seen each other for at least 50 years 
since they were college mates. 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace left for 
Los Angeles by plane on Jan. 17 and 
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they expect to spend the rest of the 
winter there. 

Miss Esther Lawver’s long-time com- 
panion, Mrs. Zenith McDonald, was on 
a vacation trip to the coast from Den- 
ver during the month of December and 
upon her arrival at Phoenix, Ariz., she 
was suddenly taken ill and passed away 
there on the 16th. 

James Tuskey’s grandson, Jerry 
Melphy, who is a drummer with the 
Denver Police Junior Band, left on Jan. 
16 for Washington, D. C., where he took 
part in the Inaugural Parade. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold’s 87-year-old 
mother, Mrs. Burchfield, has been taken 
to a nursing home in Westminster. 

Mrs. Leo Holway has been at a nurs- 
ing home at 1440 Vine Street in Denver. 
She would be delighted to see friends 
as she has been quite lonesome. 


District of Columbia .. . 


Some years ago, bachelor Jerry Jor- 
dan vowed he would never marry but 
if he did, he would eat that paper. 
Well, Tom Cuscaden came up with the 
vow at Jerry’s stag party on Dec. 4 
and made Jerry keep his word. As of 
this writing, Jerry and Shirley are liv- 
ing in an apartment somewhere in 
Maryland. 

Joyce Leitch finally left the hospital 
after over four weeks. Baby Erika 
Dawn made her appearance on Nov. 29 
and left the hospital before Mama since 
Joyce had to undergo further treatment. 
Older Kris stayed with the Caswells 
while Mama was hospitalized; then 
Grandma Leitch stayed with the baby 
till Joyce was back on her feet. Don 
had quite a time traipsing from George 
Washington University Hospital to the 
Caswells and home. 

Doug and Bea Burke have departed 
the area for seven months and we are 
missing them already. Bea and the 
children have returned to New Mexico 
to wait the arrival of Sir Stork while 
Doug attends the leadership course in 
San Fernando. An ‘au revoir’ party 
was held at the Burr’s residence on 
Nov. 22 with friends coming in to wish 
them well with gifts of cash. Doug has 
been promised a promotion on his re- 
turn to his job with the D. C. Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Roxy, oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Phillips, was married on Dec. 
19 to a New Jersey boy. The card party 
club of Prince Georges and Montgomery 
counties, of which Ruth Phillips is a 
member, held a surprise shower for the 
bride-to-be (then) on Nov. 27. Ruth did 
not know of the shower, so she was 
just as surprised as Roxy. 

Sue Stockton had her baby on Nov. 
21 and got just what she wanted—a 
girl! She has been named Susan Kay, 
and wanna bet she was born with print- 
er’s ink and possibly itchy feet, what 
with both her mama and papa being 
linotype operators? 

The Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority held 
their annual birthday party on Jan. 10 
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in their new abode at No. 3 Kendall 
Green. As it was, winter took the op- 
portunity to make its appearance with 
that white stuff called snow, so only a 
few of the hardy alumnae members 
were present. The girls are living it up 
in the former Kendall School class- 
rooms, which have been turned into a 
domicile. The other sorority, Delta Ep- 
silon, lives next door in the former 
girls dorm. Ruth Atkins, after a long 
time as Kendall School house mother, 
is presently ‘‘mothering’”’ the Zetans. 

Jean and Izzy Zisman were in New 
Jersey for the Thanksgiving holidays, 
then stopped in Baltimore on their re- 
turn for the Chanukuh dinner. Other 
localities there were the Fleischmans, 
Greenbergs, Daisy D’Onfrio and Debbie 
Sonnenstrahl. 

Before leaving for California to live 
with daughter Gertrude and family for 
some months while Gertie’s husband at- 
tends the leadership training course, 
Mrs. Julia Scott was given several par- 
ties and dinners. 


Indiana ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill and 
their three children moved from Ind- 
ianapolis to Dallas, Texas, the last of 
December. Don, who was director of 
the state vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion’s work among the deaf in Indiana, 
is now consultant to the deaf at the 
Callier Hearing and Speech Center in 
Dallas. The Pettingills have just an- 
nouced the birth of a daughter, Kim 
Bronwyn, who made her debut on Feb. 
af 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Heiser of Plymouth, 
Ind., recently announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Linda Louise, 
to Jerry Cooper, a Gallaudet College 
senior and the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cooper of Indianapolis. Miss 
Heiser, who was graduated from Gal- 
laudet last June, is now an assistant 
librarian at Culver Military Academy. 
No date has been set for the wedding. 

August Querengasser suffered a _ bro- 
ken hip last September and was con- 
fined to a hospital for almost three 
weeks. After his release, he and his 
wife, Mary, spent most of their time 
with their daughter in Elkhart until he 
recovered. Mr. Querengasser is an avid 
reader of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale VanDeventer (nee 


Peggy Ann Wayne) are the proud 
parents of a boy, Randy Dale, born on 
Election Day, Nov. 3, 1964, and their 
first child. 


Indiana news may be sent to Mrs. 
Caroline Downing, 4330 Dubarry Rd., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


New York... 


AAAD Hall of Famer Joseph Worzel, 
now retired, was recently elected mayor 
of his locality, University Heights, 
Bronx, N. Y., the first such honor ever 
bestowed upon a deaf person. Mr. Wor- 
zel was elected to serve on the Union 
League board of governors at the regu- 
lar meeting Dec. 17 along with Ludwig 
Fischer, Anthony Sansone, Max J. Co- 
hen and Milton Cohen. 


Ernest Marshall made a_ two-month 
9,000-mile trip by rail through 19 states. 
with his wife, Alida. He showed his 
movies in Richmond, Va., Akron and 
Canton, O., Dallas, Tex., after the 
Northern Regional Texas Association of 
the Deaf meeting in the Hotel Adolphus, 
at the Riverside School for the Deaf, 
in Los Angeles and Oakland, and in 
Chicago. The trip was also on their 25th 
wedding anniversary. 


Harriett Fortus of Los Angeles is in 
New York as guest of Henry and Belle 
Peters. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Plav- 
sky, she the former Sharon Paul of Chi- 
cago, a boy, Avery Ned Plavsky, their 
first child, on Nov. 8, 1964. 

The HAD had its annual Variety 
Game Night on Nov. 28. The commit- 
tee: Co-chairmen Bernard Teitelbaum 
and Benjamin Kahn and their assis- 
tants, Teddy and Dorothy Jacobs, Sonia 
Mulfield, Gladys Weinberg, Martha Ep- 
stein, Katie Shafranek and Frances 
Friedman. Prizes in games were won 
by Jane Becker, Reba Schwartz, Wil- 
liam Berkowitz, and Harry Gutschneid- 
er, M. Bass, Jane Becker and Mr. Kru- 
ger, H. Kaplan and J. Goode. The 
HAD Charity Fund and JSD Building 
Fund were beneficiaries. 

Ludwig and Gertrude Fischer were 
in Indianapolis with their daughter, 
Mrs. Malvine Kennedy, and her chil- 
dren during the Christmas holidays. 

Ben Friedwald left New York Dec. 
29 for the South for several weeks. 


Hoosiers ...Former Hoosiers ... Visitors 
Make plans now to attend the 
biennial convention of 


Indiana Association Of The Deaf 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
JUNE 4-5-6, 1965 
Headquarters: Indiana School for the Deaf 
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Norman Jackson spent his three- 
week vacation in Florida with his wife, 
Lillian. They visited Norman’s mother 
in Miami Beach and the Florida School 
for the Deaf. Mrs. Jackson drew the 
winning number for a valuable prize at 
the Miami Association of the Deaf 
Club. On Dec. 24 they went to Cape 
Coral by plane for a sightseeing tour. 

On Jan. 5, International Games for 
the Deaf Chairman Jerald M. Jordan 
and his bride, the former Miss Shirley 
Cranwill, a hearing teacher at Gallau- 
det College, were in New York City for 
a cocktail party at Toots Shor’s. Jerry 
Nagler, a hearing person who handles 
publicity for the IGD, arranged the par- 
ty. Quite a number of sports writers 
and television agents were on hand. Mr. 
Jordan and Max Friedman, his special 
assistant, were only two deaf persons 
present. 

The HAD elected Joseph Cohen, Ben 
Shafranek, Richard Myers and Stanley 
Siegel as president, first vice president, 
second vice president, secretary and 
treasurer, respectively, for two-year 
terms, 1965-66. At the meeting it was 
agreed to have receptions in honor of 
newly-elected and outgoing officers of 
the Hebrew Association of the Deaf bi- 
annually, beginning in January 1965. 
At the Jan. 10th membership meeting, 
a good number of devotees braved a 
sudden snowstorm to attend the installa- 
tion of new officers. Morris Davis, re- 
tiring secretary, swore in President 
Mulfeld, Secretary Myers, Treasurer 
Siegel, and 1965 Board of Governors 
Miss Thelma Miller, Nat Schwartz, 
Ludwig Fischer and Gideon Berman. 
First Vice President Joe Cohen and Sec- 
ond Vice President Shafranek were ab- 
sent. After the meeting a reception was 
held in the Simon Osserman Hall of the 
HAD clubrooms honoring both new and 
outgoing officers of the HAD. 


Wisconsin ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jascor of Withee 
announce the engagement of their 
daughter Annabella to Mr. William 
Tulloch of Tonawanda, N.Y., with the 
wedding set for May 29. Annabella 
graduated from the Wisconsin School in 
1960 and William from St. Mary’s in 
Buffalo in 1959. 

Miss Patricia L. Schultz of Shorewood 
is engaged to Mr. Cot Harrison, also of 
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Shorewood. A May wedding is planned. 

Miss Eles Mull of Milwaukee became 
engaged to Mr. Thomas Christman cf 
Whitefish Bay the end of December. 
Date of the wedding has not yet been 
set. 

Janet Michaels of Madison is wear- 
ing a beautiful diamond enagement ring 
given her by William Perry of Racine 
on Christmas Day. Both are 1964 grad- 
uates of the Wisconsin School. Date of 
the wedding has yet to be announced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Riegert, nee 
Mary Ann Badenna, of Janesville, wel- 
comed their second child Nov. 8. New 
baby is a girl named Tammy Sue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyall Sharer, nee Betty 
Duncan, of Madison announced the ar- 
rival of a second child, a son, Dec. 15. 

William Kruchenberg, 46, of Delavan 
passed away Nov. 28 following a three- 
year illness. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy, and one daughter, Eleanor. 
William was a faithful member of the 
Holy Cross Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf. 

Harris E. Boryscka of Milwaukee 
passed away Nov. 29 at the age of 75. 

Mrs. Caroline Hanson, nee Jacobson, 
of Cedarburg was laid to eternal rest 
Jan. 7. She was 86 years old and a 
member of the Milwaukee Immanuel 
Lutheran Church for the» Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Szablewski, 
Milwaukee, became first time grand- 
parents, Dec. 4 when a baby boy was 
born to their daughter, Elaine. The 
Szablewskis flew down to New Orleans, 
La., during the recent holidays to see 
their new grandson. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Duca, Sr., nee 
Elsie Albright, of Hermansville, cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary during November with a reception 
given at the First Methodist Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duca have one son, two 
daughters, eight grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 

Paul Lange, Sr., of Delavan was prob- 
ably the oldest Delavan citizen to cast 
his ballot on election day last Novem- 
ber. Paul proudly confesses to being 
96 years young. 

Father Lawrence Murphy, director of 
St. John’s School for the Deaf in Mil- 
waukee, announced plans for new 
school buildings at a kick off fund rais- 
ing meeting Jan. 5. There will be five 
new buildings; elementary wing for 
pupils from nursery through sixth 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto- 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 


for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, Ill. 60625 


grade; convent for 18 Sisters of St. 
Francis of Assisi, faculty members; din- 
ing facilities and chapel; rectory and 
administration quarters; and junior 
and senior high school wings. Ground 
breaking for the first two buildings is 
set for May 1. Demolition of the pres- 
ent gym began early in January. 

In the Thanksgiving Day issue of 
Madison’s newspaper, the Capitol 
Times, there appeared a feature story 
with pictures about two young deaf stud- 
ents of the Wisconsin School, Patty and 
Debbie Kuglitsch, daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kuglitsch of Madison. The 
reporter wrote about the girls as an ex- 
ample of budget-cutting officials and 
doubting taxpayers who appeared to 
have some doubts as to the need for 
the Wisconsin School. 

The Milwaukee Deaf League will 
have its individual handicap bowling 
tournament on March 13 at South Park 
Lanes in South Milwaukee and at the 
same time and place the ladies will 
hold their individual handicap tourna- 
ment. A party will be held in Victory 
Hall, Cudahy, the following evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Neesam of 
Delavan left the end of November for 
Fort Myers, Fla., where they will stay 
throughout the winter. 

The Wisconsin School students gave 
a dramatic version of Clement C. 
Moore’s ‘‘The Night Before Christmas”’ 
on Christmas Eve over Channel 21, 
WHA-TV, Madison, under the direction 
of Herbert Larson. 


The Lion’s Den... 


One recent Saturday evening, Jimmy 
Jones, the former gaunt but gay Hoos- 
ier, was asked how come he didn’t ap- 
pear at the Hall quite as often as he 
used to. To which he replied sadly, his 
son, Steve, was stricken with hepatitis. 
However, he assured us the rest of the 
family have been immunized. Then in 
due time, the whole Jones clan will be 
back in circulation. 

A second daughter picked out Jan. 1 
for her advent in the world, gladdening 
the John Mathews household. John 
earned extra money by working for 
about two weeks on the night shift at 
the Minneapolis Tribune plant. Then 
right after he left, Marvin Marshail, 
another printer, slipped up there and 
worked for a week. Before resuming his 
duties at the MSD, he had his whole 
family come up to spend the New Year 
weekend as guests of the Gordon AIl- 
lens. 

Mrs. Gordon (Myrtle) Allen was hos- 
pitalized for about five days in Decem- 
ber. The tests which she underwent hap- 
pily proved negative. 

Mrs. Herman (Mildred Saunders) von 
Hippel has been on the sick list for 
some time, recovering gradually from 
surgery she underwent last fall. 

Larry L., 18-year-old son of The Lion 
and the Missus, left Minnesota to seek 
adventure in far away Alaska. That 
was last July. A job in a butcher shop 
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in Fairbanks had been promised him. 
Fortunately, Larry’s aunt and uncle 
had a room for him. So for six months 
he worked and saved enough to enable 
him to register for the spring quarter 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
came awinging home on Dec. 30, happy 
to be back again among his own kin- 
folk and friends. ‘“‘There is no place 
like home!” so the old saying goes. 


Rex Lowman’s Poems 
Collected in New Book 


Bitlerweed, a book of poems by 
Rex Lowman, a deaf professor at Gal- 
laudet College, is being sponsored by 
the Bella Vista Fine Arts Center, Inc. 
(Bentonville, Ark.), a non-profit organi- 
zation for the furtherance of all per- 
forming and creative arts. The Bella 
Vista Press is the publisher. 


Mrs. Florence Rubert Wray, president 
of the Center, director of the Press, 
and a poet herself, says of the new 
work: ‘‘I feel that Mr. Lowman’s poetry 
is very fine, indeed, and _ certainly 
merits publication by all the highest 
standards. His work contains faultless- 
ly rhythmic lines and lovely cadences, 
as well as highly developed perception; 
he is acutely aware of life ...tI am 
proud to publish his poem.” 


Mr. Lowman, a native of Prattsville, 
Ark., says he named his book Bitter- 
weed for the title poem to establish 
his connection with the South where the 
plant is a common roadside weed. “‘It 
also has connotations as to deafness 
(bitterness in a way), he says, ‘‘and 
the same thing is true of the ‘Pierrot’ 
series.” 


Deaf from the age of four, Mr. Low- 
man is a graduate of the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf. He received his 
B.A. degree in 1940 at Gallaudet College 
and his M.A. at the American Univer- 
sity in 1959. Appointed to the Gallaudet 
faculty in 1954 as an instructor, he is 
presently assistant professor of econo- 
mics and chairman of the department. 
Prior to Gallaudet, he held positions 
with the Federal government and with 
private industry. He also taught in the 
Georgia and Virginia Schools. 


Mr. Lowman’s talent as a poet has 
received other recognition. During his 
student days at Gallaudet, he won the 
American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D.C., Chapter’s 
first prize in poetry in 1939 for his 
“Ulysses Remembers,” and again in 
1940 for his ‘‘Arachne.’’ In 1948, the 
American University awarded him its 
James Patrick McGovern first prize of 
$75 for ‘““Random Harvest.’’ 


Bitterweed, a _ clothbound _ edition, 
may be purchased for $2.75 plus 20c for 
postage and handling from the Bella 
Vista Press, c-o Florence Rubert Wray, 
Director, Box 248, Bentonville, Ark. 
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Just Tatkinc... 


by W. T. Griffing 


We refuse to assume any responsi- 
bility for dead lines. They persist in 
tormenting us. With this candid con- 
fession fresh in your eyes, we will try 
to talk to you in the manner of a Dutch 
Uncle. It is four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, sure as sin and taxes, and we do 
hear the percolator singing even though 
our favorite hearing aid is in hock for 
an unpaid repair bill at the blacksmith. 


Editor Jess Smith said he had been 
threatened with tar-and-feathers, lynch- 
ing and being run out of town on a rail 
unless we get up at four to light the 
fire under the percolator. We cannot 
let a friend suffer such a cruel fate— 
where has our civilization gone to? We 
shudder at the thought of a lynching 
because our great-great-great-grand- 
father, who was color blind, had a sur- 
prise necktie party all because he mis- 
took a black horse for the white one he 
had to shoot when it lamed. 


Did we tell you that this summer we 
are flying to West Berlin which we will 
use as our springboard for other places? 
Our daughter is over there, so we hope 
to make her Chevvy II learn several 
foreign sign languages. Yes, we will be 
in Paris to show the wifey that those 
night clubs are really safe enough for 
grandma. We flunked on geometry 
once, so this is a refresher course. 

The Oklahoma Association of the 
Deaf will be in convention at Enid 
Aug. 13-15. Two years ago we accepted 
a perpetual challenge from Louis Or- 
rill, the Texas bigwig, to sing at Enid, 
the winner to be the one who draws 
the most applause. He will disinfect the 
banquet hall with ‘‘The Yellow Rose of 
Texas’’ while we hope to bring the raft- 
ers down with “Oklahoma,” in Ger- 
man. This Texas-Oklahoma _ struggle 
will take place at the OKIE dinner con- 
clave. Who-what are the OKIES? Well, 
they are a group of friends who dig 
down in the First or the Second Nation- 
al Bank for $5.00 at each convention 
for an OKIE badge. This money takes 
care of the dinner and the expenses of 
the OAD’s Representative to the NAD 
convention. Try it for your association. 
It is painless and great fun. 

* ok 


We really regretted—and we still 
do!—our absence at the Gallaudet re- 
union and the NAD convention. We 
simply had to be in Washington to 
brace ourself when that doctorate hood 
was slipped over our head. And, we had 
to study the technique of handkissing 


as glorified by Dr. Antonio Margarotto. 
One trip to LBJ’s stronghold with the 
girl friend who has darned our socks 
for 36 years without a whimper, cer- 
tainly did make a dent in the family 
larder. Our favorite banker was plumb 
out of travelers checks and our Diners’ 
Club card was in the process of being 
screened by a staff of experts who are 
still out on a hung jury. We attempted 
many money raising schemes, includ- 
ing a tin cup on a street corner which 
netted us a busted suspender button, a 
car token and a lot of dirty looks. We 
even launched a kissing booth, at $1 a 
smear, but we ended up having a dish 
out the $1 ourself for a cheek smooch. 
(Don’t try this foolish stunt if you have 
buck teeth, warts on a bald head, and 
if your glasses come apart when a dam- 
sel coos near you!) 


We told all this to Edna and Harry 
Baynes who sent their Newfoundland 
lap dog all the way to Oklahoma to see 
if we were laid low with hiccoughs or 
if we had bought a wheelchair for life. 
(Did you see their boy, Ronnie, No. 80, 
when Auburn played the pants off Ala- 
bama? ) 


We heard that the Gallaudet powwow 
was the best ever. Gallaudet and her 
people do things that way. The NAD 
convention, of course, went the way its 
members wanted it to. Isn’t it a shame 
that we deaf are so lagging in our sup- 
port to our national association? 


* ok Ok 


Here is an item that sent our blood 
pressure up into the danger zone. We 
hope Orrill, Pettingill, Gamblin and 
other cowhands will put their favorite 
brand on this guy: 


‘‘“A Texas research otorhinolaryngolo- 
gist (ear, nose, throat doctor) says fam- 
ily doctors should be more alert to 
early signs of hearing loss. 


“Dr. James L. Smith of Houston is- 
sued the warning because deafness is 
probably the most psychologically and 
socioemically damaging of all so-called 
non-disabling handicaps and rapid ad- 
vance in treatment, and mechanical 
hearing devices in the last decade have 
improved chances of restoration or re- 
habilitation. 


“He comments in an article in GP 
magazine, that deafness can be more 
severe than blindness. He notes not un- 
commonly blind persons find success 
in business, law, music and other acti- 
vities, but very few deaf persons gain 
such degree of adjustment and accom- 
plishment. 
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TEAM OF THE YEAR—Washington School for the Deaf Terriers provided the brightest gridiron record during the ‘64 deaf prep season. After losing a 12-7 


heartbreaker to Cames JV at the start of the season, the WSD gridders went on to make a clean sweep of the remaining eight games. The squad, left to right: 
KNEELING—Ron Level, Tony Gallucci, Arley Dominquez, Allen Deniston, Charles Wonder, Barry Reimers, Danny Crandall, James Merchant, Gilbert Wallace 


(manager). 


strong, David Fontana, Bob Born, Eugene Ackerman, Gerald Oswald, Eugene Edwin, Wayne Peters, 


Mike Wright, Gerald Finn, Albert Dial, Alan Baily, David Brenden (manager). Missing: Jim Roth. 


1964 Prep Football Story 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
10625 Eastborne Avenue #3, Westwood, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


The holiday season is over, but we were 
not able to take time off to relax as we 
had to write about 100 letters regarding 
the $500 matter for each athlete who has 
been selected for the United States squad 
for the Tenth International Games for 
the Deaf, in Washington, D. C., June 27- 
July 3, 1965. And we still have about 100 
more letters to send out. Due to our 
pressing duties as Team Director of the 
USA contingent, this is the briefest deaf 
prep football story in 29 years. 

The 1964 football records of 28 schools 
for the deaf: 


EAST 
W L T Pts. Opp. 
American (Conn.) ...3 4 0 133 150 
Mt. Airy (Pa.) _..-.- 35 198 AB 
Fanwood (N.Y.) .---- SB? ote Oe 
West Virginia ..._.-- 0'-26 98 243 
WITSIDIN 2) cc kea ns scene Bc ewe geer eee 
CENTRAL 
MANOIS~ - eet oc saree Be Sold, TH60). AE389 
St mita (OKIG). a. 2.22 3. oe Aneta e410 
WENCUCKY cs ak == see 5 op OS, see ae 
TnGlatoeeweceeo wees Arm: 20 94 117 
NCOP aN w= Sone eee Deon, A 67 =—:129 
WISCONSIN: Suuweo nase 2 STO 95 110 
MIDWEST 
AVIISSOUTT o2e ace eeeas 4 | Bee 1 208". 109 
ONS Aste sees Dee Bie “A 0 184 88 
MUINTeSOLA So. 2S ck 2 aie sO 74 109 
LOWE ator one out Eas APS sini erratic TU oun, ae 
FARWEST 
Washington ........- Bene eb Gp 25 
Riverside (Calif.) ...4 4 0 160 146 
Berkeley (Calif.) -...2 5 0 103 136 


WOlOLAdO ae po alata ee aN Ay 
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SOUTHEAST 
North Carolina ___... OH. 8S 
Alabama... -cs.. 52-25 4 4 
BlGtida ut eee cees tly 
Tennessee __..-.---- Di ANT, 
Ge0LPIAS. a teteecoee 01-6 

SOUTHWEST 
MOUISTANA veo 55 25522" yokes} 
WeXOS eon eee eces PAA 
Oklahoma... 0223.22 5 Wat fa 
Mississippi’... cc Sees 0 10 


0 
1 
0 
0 


04 
33 


Ken Whitney (assistant coach). 
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The 1964 interschool for the deaf results: 
American 40, West Virginia 13. 
No. Carolina 40, West Virginia 13. 


American 30, Fanwood 0. 
No. Carolina 6, Kentucky 0. 
Kentucky 12, Indiana 7. 

St. Rita 20, Indiana 0. 
Michigan 13, Wisconsin 0. 
Missouri 25, Wisconsin 7. 
Kansas 44, Oklahoma 0. 
Missouri 78, Oklahoma 0. 
Kansas 27, Iowa 0. 
Missouri 19, Kansas 12. 
Illinois 32, Missouri 14. 
Tennessee 26, Virginia 7. 
Florida 40, Tennessee 19. 
Alabama 27, Tennessee 0. 
Alabama 33, Mississippi 6. 
Louisiana 40, Texas 0. 
Louisiana 61, Mississippi 0. 


The 1964 individual scoring leaders: 


G TD PAT Tot 
Billy Jernigan, hb, N. C. _..9 17 20 122 
Jerry Moore, hb, River. ....8 18 5 1138 
Frank Crouch, hb, Mo. --.--- Teal ba ta pehi 
James Clement, hb, La. ....8 13 1 79 
Bill Armstrong, hb. Wash. ..9 11 3. 69 
Larry Holloway, qb, La. -..8 10 5 65 


SECOND ROW—Robert Devereaux (coach), Moo Bew Ong (manager), Ricky Nicolet, Johnny Johnson, Jerry Harris, Timmy Amundsen, Bill Arm- 


THIRD ROW—Jerry Welsh, 


Jerry Studer, qb, St. Rita..8 9 10 64 
Randy Letkiewicz, hb, Wis.. 7 10 2 62 
Ken Pedersen, qb, Berk. -..7 9 4 58 
Nikki Imme, hb, Amer. ....7 9 2 56 
Carl Woodall; e, W. Va. ....8 9 1 55 
Larry McMunn, hb, Mo. .-..5 8 4 52 
Chuck Baird, fb, Kan. __-.--- 9 8i-0 5"50 
Albert Owens, qb, Tenn. ..10 7 3 45 
Jon Willis hbo Ml; ss ae Ts tesa) «Jeger 


* Includes 2-point safety. 


As we see it only seven out of 28 schools 
had winning seasons but we are in accord 
with Wayne Mnich, head football coach at 
the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, when 
he said this which is true of all schools 
... “OSD won only one game this year, 
losing six. This should not have happened 
but it did and we can offer no alibis. 
True, we did not take advantage of many 
scoring opportunities but we must remem- 
ber that a game is not a matter of life 
or death to the community or school. The 
real purpose of having interscholastic 
sports is in character-building and sports- 
manship. It creates a feeling of goodwill 
among schools and strives to give the in- 
dividual everything he needs: physically, 
mentally and spiritually.” 

However, a team that is built on proper 
fundamentals and has the right attitude 
and desire can be a good team. 

Washington’s 8-1-0 record is proof that 
it as a team did display the attributes 
that help for a good season. 

Bob Devereaux, coach of the Washing- 
ton eleven, was pretty modest about his 
team, but here’s two-cents’ worth sent in 
by our old friend Tony Papalia, editor of 
The Washingtonian: 

“You might take note of the SIX goose 
eggs we hung on our opponents. I have 
contended all along that our defensive 
unit the ‘destruction crew’—was the main 
reason for our success. Our offensive unit 
—the ‘construction crew’—had its usual 
zip-a-dee-do. With lots of zing added. So 
if you’re looking for balance, WSD had 
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it from start to finish. The number of 
points scored AGAINST is as much a 
yardstick as points scored FOR, don’t you 
think? Our opponents could manage only 
25 points, against us. 

‘‘As Bob says, most of the teams we 
played were way ahead of us in size. All 
that jazz about our playing ‘weak’ JV 
outfits is a laugh. Each such team, with 
the exception of Woodland High, was pep- 
pered with varsity subs and we were in- 
formed beforehand. The schools around 
here don’t consider WSD to be in the JV 
class. It’s just that Southwestern Wash- 
ington has no Class B League and we 
can’t afford to travel way up north for 
our games. Most of the schools we play 
use us as a ‘warm-up’ for their varsity 
A squads. And as for the two actual 
Class B teams we played, we blanked 
them both (Chemawa High, 25-0, and Star 
of the Sea High, 13-0)—and I agree with 
Bob that they were easy-pickins. 

‘Bob has already given you all the 
dope on Bill Armstrong. Injuries had 
finally caught up with him, but that kid 
could still deliver even on crutches! He 
has the instinct to go along with his speed. 
(Only a soph, scatback Bill Armstrong ac- 
counted for 1,078 yards and 69 points as 
he led the Terrier offense for the second 
straight year. His yardage was up and 
his point-production down over last sea- 
son, due to early and late season injuries 
and the fact that he was a marked man.) 

‘Defensively, Tony Gallucci is it. His 


COACH OF THE YEAR—He’s Bob Devereaux of Washington, son of deaf parents. 
instructions to four of his top gridders of the ‘64 campaign, reading left to right: 


(37), halfback; 


tackles were beautifully timed—the low, 
scythe variety. If you have a defensive 
unit, Tony should be your choice for line- 
backer. His absence will surely be felt 
next year. 


‘“‘Bob hasn’t said anything about himself. 
Whatever you decide regarding ‘Team of 
the Year’ or ‘Player of the Year,’ may I 
take the opportunity to nominate Bob as 
‘Football Coach of the Year’? His record 
speaks for itself.” 


It was a rebuilding year for several 
schools. Louisiana, piloted by John Ship- 
man, won five and lost three, which was 
not bad for a rebuilding season. Unfor- 
tunately, the district in which it played 
was very big and tough (13 schools). Ship- 


Kruger Deaf Prep All-America for 1964 
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All-American School 


Carl Woodall, West Virginia 
Billy Roberts, Tennessee 

Larry Melton, North Carolina 
James:Clement, Louisiana 

Jerry Nuzzo, Illinois 

Bob Furman, American 

Jack Lamberton, Riverside 
Henry Bella, Berkeley 

Tony Gallucci, Washington 
Russell Terwilliger, Michigan 
Gearl Woody, Kentucky 

Jack Mitchell, North Carolina 
Raymond Brock, Kentucky 
Johnny Childers, North Carolina 
Jerry Studer, St. Rita 

Larry Holloway, Louisiana QB 


QQ8nBHOOO2OQFEEE 


Jerry Moore, Riverside HB 
Billy Jernigan, North Carolina HB 
Bill Armstrong, Washington HB 
Handy Letkiewicz, Wisconsin HB 
Larry McMunn, Missouri FB 
Chuck Baird, Kansas FB 


Age Ht. Wt. Class Coach 
17 6-0 175 Jr. Sevigny 
19 5-10 145 Sr. Tuttle 
18 5-10 158 Sr. Haydon 
LZ 5-8 140 Jr. Shipman 
18 5-10 180 Sr. Bonds 
17, 6-0 175 Sr. Cecchini 
Ly, 5-10 170 JY: Lanzi 
18 5-7 160 Sr. Norton 
19 5-11 165 Sr. Devereaux 
17 5-10 243 Jr; Roberts 
18 6-0 205 Jr. Morrison 
17 6-2 180 Jt: Tuttie 
19 6-0 200 Sr. Morrison 
18 6-1 215 Sr; Tuttle 
18 6-2 180 Sr. Sweeney 
17 6-0 165 Jt. Shipman 
17 6-0 185 JT: Lanzi 
17 5-7 157 Jr. Tuttle 
17 5-7 140 Soph. Devereaux 
18 5-9 156 Sr. Cordano 
18 5-10 165 Sr. Davis 
17 6-0 180 Jr. Porter 


SPECIAL MENTION: Charles Carpenter, 5-9, 165 hb, Ky.; Frank Crouch, 5-10, 138 hb, 
Mo.; Douglas Brockman, 6-2, 180 e, St. Rita; David Cisneros, 5-8, 160 hb, River.; Ronald 
Nuzzo, 5-7, 140 e, Ill.; John Willis, 5-11, 135 hb, Ill.; Allen Duniston, 5-10, 140 g, Wash.; 
Cleve Cormier, g, La.; Jerry Phillips, 6-5, 215 e, N. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION: To departing seniors—Ricky Julien, e, Wis.; Ronnie Smith, 
fb, Me.; Eddie Leighton, hb, Minn.; Roger Thompson, t, Minn.; Craig Fenton, 210 c, 
River.; Bill Shupe, 210 c, Ill.; Mike Hummel, hb, Ill.; Richard Kinney, qb, Ind.; 
Dennis Walters, fb, La.; Wayne Cockerman, t, La.; Dave Lawrence, e, Amer.; Nikki 
Imme, hb, Amer.; Gary Cain, e, Okla.; Albert Owens, qb, Tenn.; Larry Telford, e, 


Tenn.; David Westerman, e, Kan. 
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Here he gives 
Bill Armstrong 
David Fontana (15), quarterback; Tony Gallucci (77), tackle, and Allen Deniston 
(84), guard and halfback. 


man has a 31-11-1 record for the last five 
years. 

While American had a losing season for 
the first time since 1956, North Carolina 
still has a winning dynasty going. It seems 
that NCSD will never lose its winning tra- 
dition as its eighth grade team closed the 
’*64 season 6-0-0 and has won all games for 
two consecutive years. And over the past 
12 years, the NCSD Bears have won 96, 
lost 20 and tied 3. 

According to Ray Butler, NCSD athletic 
director, 1964 may well be remembered 
as the year of the ‘‘snake bite’”’ as far as 
the Bears were concerned. Had it not 
been for the seemingly unending string of 
tough breaks, (or the extreme paucity of 
favorable breaks in the games) and in- 
juries, the Bears might well have been in 
the state playoffs. Out here in the West, 
they call such misfortune the same as be- 
ing snake bit. 

Yet, in spite of all of this, the NCSD 
Bears ended the season with another fine 
record of six wins and only three losses. 
Two of their losses were to Glen Alpine, 
19-32, which won the state A crown, and 
Appalachian High Schol of Boone, 7-13, 
which captured the state AA title. Young 
players were brought along fast to replace 
those beset by injuries and by the time 
the season ended, they were earning their 
laurels as regulars. 

After the game of the season against 
Kentucky School at Danville, many people 
were puzzled about the closeness of the 
score. They just could not understand 
why the powerful Bear squad had not 
at least matched last year’s 27-7 score, 
but NCSD was fortunate to return to Mor- 
ganton with a 6-0 victory. 

Coach Marvin Tuttle had to reshuffle 
his team and press several freshmen into 
service as tailback Billy Jernigan, full- 
back Roger Moss, 6-5 end Jerry Phillips 
and All-County center Johnny Childers 
were sidelined with injuries. Tuttle did 
not realize until later that no less than 
seven freshmen were playing the game 
against Kentucky. The rest of the lineup 
showed one sophomore and three juniors 
holding the fort. Senior end Larry Melton, 
however, was the player of the game, as 
he came through with the only TD of the 
contest, caught passes while running and 
even on his knees! He played the entire 
half at tailback. 
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CANNONBALL — Billy Jernigan, North Carolina’s 
outstanding deaf prep gridder. He’s probably the 
first underclassman in the annual Player of the 
Year selections. He led the balloting for the en- 
tire All-Burke County team (all classes), the only 
Unanimous choice for any position. He’s a _ mild- 
mannered lad of 157 pounds who becomes an 
offensive terror when he steps on a football field. 


And we agreed with coaches of the two 
fine teams, Marvin Tuttle and the like- 
able James Morrison of the Kentucky 
eleven, that the game was the most thrill- 
ing and greatest hard-nosed 1964 school 
for the deaf football game. 

Billy Jernigan of North Carolina and 
Jerry Moore of Riverside, a pair of hard- 
running junior backs, were the most pub- 
licized deaf prep football players of the 
year. 

Moore is the Cubs’ six-foot, 185-pound 
halfback who can throw a football in the 
air 70 yards, kick 70 yards and run the 
100-yard dash in 10.2. 

He was the main reason that football 
at CSDR the past three years has gained 
prominence in the Arrowhead League, the 
league that Moore captivated with his sen- 
sational all-around ability as a player. 

Although Moore played halfback and 
was usually double and triple-teamed by 
all opponents, he still was able to break 
away for long runs and carried the ball 
an average of 24 times a game. 

Moore, the league’s leading scorer and 
rusher, was an unanimous choice as a 
running back on the All-Arrowhead League 
all-star team. 

Billy ‘‘Cannonball” Jernigan was named 
the Football Player of the Year in Burke 
County by the Morganton News-Herald. 
The honor is most impressive because the 
selection was UNANIMOUS. 

GRID BRIEFS: Playing against a school 
for the deaf for the first time, the St. Rita 
Lions of Cincinnati, Ohio, proved they had 
too much power for the Indiana Orioles, 
winning 20-0. Jerry Studer, the Lions’ 
quarterback, was very good on the option 
play, and scored two touchdowns on runs 
of 63 and 11 yards. . Missouri started 
the season with great potential but in- 
juries and the fumbles caused it to be 
on the short end of the score twice. It 
lost to Illinois with five fumbles and each 
time it had a drive going. MSD, by the 
way, has not had a victory over Illinois 
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NCSD’s ‘Cannonball’ Jernigan 


By DURWOOD BUCK, Sports Editor, Morganton News-Herald 


The reason why Billy Jernigan is called “‘Cannonball’’ by his teammates at 
North Carolina School for the Deaf is simple. He runs like he was shot from a gun. 
Ed Dupree, former sports editor of the News-Herald, first used that word cannonball 
to describe Billy. 

That quality, along with a fierce determination, and great speed, earns for him 
the title of Burke County Back of the Year for 1964. 

Jernigan, a shy, 5-6 blond, is the latest in a long line of great running backs at 
NCSD and has reminded some fans of Charlie Crowe, the Bears’ magnificent Indian 
of 1960 and 1961. 

Raymond Butler of the NCSD faculty, who coached both boys, remarked: 

“Crowe was great when he wanted to be, but Jernigan is great consistently. He 
goes at it as hard as he can every minute he’s out there.” 

Jernigan, who made the All-Burke team in 1963 as a fullback, was switched to 
tailback this season. In 1963 he gained 550 yards in 130 carries. 

In 1964 Cannonball had picked up 682 yards in the first four games of the season 
in just 117 carries. 

Then against Oak Hill Jernigan carried 21 times for 225 yards and three touch- 
downs. 

Opposing teams tried in vain to come up with a defense to stop him. Drexel used 
a nine-man line that averaged 30 pounds per player heavier than Jernigan. He went 
through them for 105 yards and passed over them for 26 more. 

Against 2-A power Appalachian, Jernigan gained 188 yards; against Old Fort he 
picked up 182. 

All told, he picked up 1,401 yards on the ground in 198 carries. That figures out 
to 6.1 yards per carry and to 156 yards per game through nine games. He was in- 
jured early in the Bears final game, fracturing a collarbone. 

Jernigan was used sparingly as a passer because of the presence of tall, hard- 
throwing teammate Roger Moss. He passed only 12 times, completing six for 125 
yards. Running and passing, he gained 1,526. 

The Bears scored 196 points in their nine games and when they needed to cross 
the goal-line, they knew who to call on. Jernigan scored 17 touchdowns and 20 extra 
points for a total of 122. 

Marvin Tuttle, Jernigan’s coach, singled out the 17-year-old’s hard-running and 
his desire as his greatest assets. 

He is the first underclassman in the annual Back of the Year selections. 

Jernigan labeled the Bears’ game against Glen Alpine as their toughest of the sea- 
son, but his coach pointed out that the stocky speedster ran 85 yards for a touchdown 
against the Regional 1-A champions. 

Jernigan admitted that he may have a secret to developing the frnnifg power that 
has awed foes for two seasons. 

“T always ran so much in the water when I went to the beach last summer, that 
I think it helped me develop my legs and knees. I did water skiing too, and that 
helped me.’ 

Butler nodded in agreement. ‘‘Did you know that in three years of varsity com- 
petition, he never went to the sideline once for any sort of injury until our last game 
this year?”’ 


since 1938. ... If MSD had won, Clar- 
ence Davis, the only school for the deaf 
Negro mentor, would have been tabbed 
as the Deaf Prep Football Coach of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Financial Report for JANUARY, 1965 
Cash Receipts 


GONnthibUHiONS vs cnesecawendsmsosrasedeeacoce se $ 50.00 
Year. .. . Waldo Cordano now has served Affiliations ..---__--£.--------------- 50.00 
i i 346.0 
15 years as football coach at Wisconsin. ite"Quotas 58430 
Arkansas has discontinued football BORCIAL Une ope DU OOR cree hore 145.00 
‘ OS ahs ws faa he tae ess re as sis hin Bs sista kn ds es Be SG 
for a two-year period. ... Dean Porter, interest --.---.----- Sr aaa at 27:89 
the Kansas athletic director, replaced Joe pao A UR eG Si Siac antataiianiaaa goG4 
Maxwell as head coach. ... Kansas, by Bank Service Charge Refund ----_----_---_. 12.73 
the way, bears watching next VOOM ic 3 Furniture Sale from California Office ~~ .._- 10.00 
Oscar Shirley is no longer the football Total Cash Received -.---.......-.-..--- $1,910.48 
coach at American but continues as the Gakn. Drawn 
athletic director. R. Cecchini is the new office salaries —----------------- nee $ 502.50 
mentor. . . . Pierre Seviggy, who wrestled Officers’, Salaries ---------.------------------ 300.00 
; rae travel: BxXpensese, So cl yeee oe ee ee 100.00 
for Canada at the ’61 Helsinki IGD Games, office Supplies _-..................... 225.00 
i i iroini POStaGe saesnte setae u eae on eee ¥ 
is now head grid mentor at West Virginia. ciel AP Bae capi ne seg eran wee J > aye 
Now for the honors... NAD Share of Memberships to 
Fr DEAT AITICLICAN) icnoteccunten aaet en ea oe 70.80 
TEAM OF THE YEAR—Washington. ESSA OUR A ear e Re dine SSNs any oye ane 
NATIONAL CHAMPION—Louisiana. Advance. to Tri-State Association for ; + 
ae. 7 Exhibi OSS8S) (Gtiosouae ero see aac 282. 
COACH OF THE YEAR—Bob Devereaux eat tor FAbruBhy Meco ike wee ee et 


of Washington. 
PLAYER OF THE YEAR—Billy Jerni- 
gan of North Carolina. 


Total \Gash | Drawn) 2i2q cious see ar $1,841.18 


** For sale of ashtrays at the convention 
* Mervin Garretson’s trip to South Carolina 
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Individual Ticket Prices for 10th Games 


Byrd Stadium 
Track and Fields 


Adults Students 
Sunday—Opening Ceremonies __.__--.--------____-____- $ 5.00 $ 3.00 
Monday—Morning Session __._--_-------------________ 2.00 1.50 
Monday—Afternoon Session ___..-.---------______-__-_ 3.00 2.00 
Tuesday—Morning Session -__..-.----.....---_.-_--_- 2.00 1.50 


Tuesday—Afternoon Session -__--------.--------------_ 3.00 2.00 


Wednesday—Morning Session ____-----_--.--______-__- 2.00 1.50 
Wednesday—Afternoon Session __-_-------_------__-__-- 3.00 2.00 
Thursday—Morning Session ____----_-----____-_-__-_-___ 2.00 1.50 
Thursday—Afternoon Session ____-_._---_-_-_-_-_-_- 3.00 2.00 
Eridavy—Morningn Session? 2. ose scene tec aeb ne tees 2.00 1.50 
Friday—Afternoon Session ____---.-..-_-__---_----_-__ 3.00 2:00 
Saturday—Finals and Closing Ceremonies —__--------- 5.00 3.00 
Cole Fieldhouse 
Basketball 
Monday—Morning Session __-------------------------- 2.00 1.50 
Monday—Afternoon Session __-~------_---------_-----_ 2.00 1.50 
Monday—Evening Session -_-_..-------_-----_----_-_- 2.00 1.50 
aoesday—Morning.-Session) 2262! ase eee 2.00 1.50 
Tuesday—Afternoon Session  ___------___---.-------_-- 3.00 2.00 
Wednesday—Morning Session __----------.-----------_ 2.00 1.50 
Wednesday—Afternoon Session __------_----.________-- 2.00 1.50 
Wednesday—Evening Session ~__-.--_---_______-_------ 3.00 2.00 
Thursday—Morning Session ____-----_---_-.-------_--. 2.00 1.50 
Thursday—Afternoon Session ~ -----.----------------- 3.00 2.00 
Friday—Evening):Session) ~===.-=-2_2 2055-22222 22 3.50 2.50 


(Friday’s Finals will be for Ist, 2nd, 3rd, & 4th places) 


Wrestling 
Tuesday—Morning Session 1.50 
Tuesday—Afternoon Session 1.50 
Tuesday—Evening Session 2.50 
(Tuesday Evening Finals in Greco-Roman) 
Thursday—Morning Session __.----_---_------_-------- 2.00 1.50 
Thursday—Afternoon Session __----------------------- 2.00 1.50 
Thursday—Evening Session ___----_--------_---------- 3.50 2.50 
(Thursday Evening Finals in free style) 
Gymnastics 
Monday—Morning Session _----.----------------------- 1.50 1.00 
Monday—Affernoon Session __------------------------- 2.00 1.50 
Wednesday—Morning Session _------------------------- 1.50 1.00 
Wednesday—Evening Session -_----------------------- 2.50 1.50 
(Wednesday Evening Finals in free competitions) 
University Of Maryland Grounds 
Soccer 
(Prior to the Tournament Proper, there will be several elimination 


matches in order to advance six (6) national teams and Yugoslavia, the 
1961 winner, and the United States, the host team, to that tournament.) 


East Potomac Park Swimming Pool 


Swimming and Water Polo 


Adults Students 
Monday—Morning Session ~_------..----------_-------- 1.50 1.00 
Monday—Afternoon Session -_------------------------- 2.00 1.50 
Tuesday—Morning Session ____------------------------ 1.50 1.00 
Tuesday—Afternoon Session ____----------------------- 2.00 1.50 
Wednesday—Morning Session ___------.------------__- 1.50 1.00 
Wednesday—Afternoon Session -___-----.-------------- 2.00 1.50 
Thursday—Morning Session ____----------------------- 2.00 1.50 
Thursday—Afternoon Session _____-_---------------_---- 2.50 2.00 


U. S. Marine Base, Quantico, Virginia 


Shooting 


Tuesday—All Day 300-Meters ___-_----_-_--_____-_-_-__ 2.00 1.00 
Wednesday—All Day 50-Meters : 


University Of Maryland Tennis Courts 


(Adjacent to Cole Fieldhouse) 


Tennis 
Monday—Morning Session __-_----------.-----------__- 1.50 1.00 
Monday—Afternoon Session —-_---------------.--------- 1.50 1.00 
Tuesday—Morning Session ____----_.---_------_--_-__- 1.50 1.00 
Tuesday—Afternoon Session ~_._------.----------------- 1.50 1.00 
Wednesday—Morning Session __--_.--..-.-.-----_------ ae 1.00 
Wednesday—Afternoon Session ____--_------_--------- 2.00 1.50 


(Tentatively, the Singles Finals will be held Wednesday afternoon, with 
the Mixed Doubles to follow.) 


Gallaudet College, Hughes Memorial Gymnasium 
Table Tennis (Ping-Pong) 


Monday—Morning Session -_..------------------------- 1.50 1.00 
Monday—Afternoon Session __------------------------- 1.50 1.06 
Monday—Evening Session -_-----------------------.--- 1.50 1.00 
Tuesday—Morning Session ~_--------------- BAe AE Relea 1.50 1.00 
Tuesday—Afternoon Session __------------------------- 1.50 1.00 
Wednesday—Morning Session ------------------------- 1.50 1.00 
Wednesday—Afternoon Session -_---------------------- 1.50 1.00 
Thursday—Morning or Afternoon Session ~------------ 1.50 1.00 


Thursday—Evening Session 

(Thursday Evening Finals in Singles Competitions are planed for COLE 
FIELDHOUSE during Intermission of Wrestling free-style Finals. This is 
tentative, but it is hoped we can work this table tennis session into the 
Wrestling schedule. The Thursday evening tickets for adults will include 
both Wrestling and Table Tennis.) 


Prince Georges County Routes No. ??? and 
University Of Maryland Campus 


Cycling 
Monday—Morning ----------- 1,000-Meter Sprint ~_----------- No Admisison 
Wednesday—Morning - -. 35-Kilometer Road Race ------. No Admission 


Friday—Morning 


Monday—Morning Session (2 Matches) —------------- 2.00 1.50 ole Fieldhouse 
Monday—Afternoon Session (2 Matches) ~---~-------- 2.00 1.50 Cc e e 
Tuesday—Morning Session (2 Matches) -------------- 2.00 1.50 Diving 
Tuesday—Afternoon Session (2 Matches) ------------- 2.00 1.50 ; f 
Thursday—Morning Session (2 Matches) ~------------ 2.00 1.50 Monday—Morning Session ----------------------------- 1.00 “15 
Thursday—Afternoon Session (2 Matches) ~----------- 2.00 1.50 Monday—Afternoon Session ~-----~-------------------- 1.00 75 
Saturday—Morning Session (1 Match) ---------------- 2.00 2.00 Thursday—Morning Session (Final) -~----------------- 1.50 1.00 
Saturday—Afternoon Session (Final) ----------------- 2.50 2.00 Thursday—Afternoon Session (Final) ~---------------- 1.50 1.00 
SUMMARY OF TICKET PRICES 
Season Tickets Adults Students 
Track-Cincludes -Ceremonies) i522 =. as secwscnuot ens copeb ee nneesleenens $ 35.00 $ 23.50 
Basie hal eee ate ee oa ele ewe o ee aan enome case eee 26.00 19.00 
Wrestling) 23 acecncnt ser ee a se os oan aek wemnen eee e sees te 15.00 11.00 
JUNE 27 GYMNASTICS 255 ore ee ee ee ee ee eee he ctonae 7.50 5.00 
- JULY 3 RPE Datel sh ad SAE RIDE UAE SO ga RAS Telace-< reN ea Re 16.50 13.00 
1965 SWIMMING; enwWaler POO) 622 ccceree een ake ake eeuc eed ee ee odataa set 15.00 13.00 
SHOOUNG hos sae eae eee oe eee cea teats ae eek Cae aad pide cue eee 4.00 2.00 
MGNMIS hw Scone oe Sees a eee sa een cea sete owe MCC Ee eae nals ieee 9.50 6.50 
Table: Sennis acc 2 eee ee og Se eh ee oS eee 12.00 8.00 
DAVIN eos a a ea ac ne eR Sa er are i al ee 5.00 3.50 


XM: international 
games ..the deaf 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 


President’s Message 


In keeping with one of our specific 
objectives, the NAD strives to furnish 
information to all persons who send in- 
quiries. The Home Office has prepared 
a list of the publications we have on 
hand, and the list will appear elsewhere 
in this issue or possibly the next issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. We have al- 
ways tried to mail out such materials 
without charge as a part of our continu- 
ing public relations campaign, but once 
in a while it becomes apparent that a 
nominal charge must be made to cover 
the cost of postage and handling. While 
we have not yet set any specific rates 
on many of our pamphlets, we certain- 
ly shall appreciate the contribution of 
a dime with an order for some of the 
smaller tracts, just to help with the 
postage. 

We are now making arrangements to 
have some booklets available soon in 
our Home Office on guidelines for adult 
educations programs. How to set up a 
program; what courses to teach; where 
to get the professional assistance need- 
ed; how to find out what the deaf peo- 
ple want to learn—all those things are 
discussed in detail in the booklets. 

The guidelines are based on the fine 
project developed at San Fernando Val- 
ley State College in Northridge, Calif., 
by the participants and administration 
of the Leadership Training in the Area 
of the Deaf program headed up by Dr. 
Ray Jones. The program is supported 
in part by a grant from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration and is an- 
other instance of the fine work being 
done by this agency in behalf of the 
deaf people of America. 

Announcement will be made as soon 
as we receive the booklets in the Home 
Office, so that leaders in the deaf com- 
munities throughout the nation will be 
able to ‘‘write for details.’ 

In every instance where adult educa- 
tion programs have been started with 
professional assistance, they have suc- 
ceeded. It is clear that deaf people 
fully realize that they have educational 
deficiencies and that they very much 
desire to improve themselves. 


* * & 


In the pilot project begun recently in 
Utah, many deaf people have bequeath- 
ed their temporal bones (to be removed 
after death without any facial disfigure- 
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ment or cosmetic disturbance, and with- 
out charge to the survivors), to the 
Temporal Bone Banks Program for Ear 
Research. In this manner they are 
showing their unselfishness and genero- 
sity, and ultimate service to humanity. 
There is no doubt but that when medi- 
cal researchers have adequate materi- 
als to work with, they will make dis- 
coveries and develop the knowledge 
necessary to restore hearing to many 
and perhaps prevent deafness. 

The Deafness Research Foundation, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Hobart C. 
Ramsey, president, has made remark- 
able progress in the six years of its 
existence. It is, indeed, the first national 
organization in history to develop a con- 
centrated attack upon problem of deaf- 
ness through otologic research. Its pro- 
gram is endorsed by the leading medi- 
eal societies of our country and _ the 
most famous otologists. 

“The National Association of the Deaf 
urges all of its members and friends 
to search their consciences, and if they 
find they will have no use for their 
temporal bones after death, they can be 
sure that bequeathing them to the TBB 
Program will be of signal benefit to 
humanity. 

We have just received word from 
Robert Welsh at the ITU Training School 
in Colorado Springs that Colorado State 
University has agreed to honor credits 
for courses taken at the famed print- 
ing school. This should be a _ double 
bonanza for printing instructors in 
schools for the deaf across the nation— 
advanced training PLUS credits to keep 
the local boards of education happy. 
Trainees must be union members. Mr. 
Welsh also advises all deaf printers who 
wish to take this course to write a year 
ahead of time and he will try to 
schedule them so that he will be able 
to get all of the deaf into the same 
classes with a deaf instructor. If they 
“just drop in’ without advance  no- 
tice, they are placed in classes for the 
hearing, and it is difficult for them to 
absorb enough from the intensive, high- 
speed instruction really to be worth their 
time. Incidentally, prospective trainees 
should brush up on algebra, trigonom- 
etry and logarithms. 

* * OO 


We had the privilege of reading a 
sharp attack on the NAD which was 
published in a southern state associa- 
tion bulletin and republished in a mid- 
west state association paper. Gist of it 
was that at our convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., several misinterpreted inci- 
dents were taken to mean that the 
“NAD was still out for the almighty 
dollar.’”’ This was a bit hard for us to 
take, and was a reflection upon the 
honor and integrity of the Representa- 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Sec.-Treas. 


tives of Cooperating Member (state) 
associations attending and upon the NAD 
administration. 


To make it clear: Registration fees 
(usually $2.00) are required of all deaf 
people (including NAD officers and 
board members) who wish to attend any 
or all events and meetings. The regis- 
trant may either buy the usual com- 
bination ticket at prices set by the local 
committee, or select those events in 
which he is interested at the individual 
prices listed. No one is forced to pay 
for NAD membership if he or she can 
show paid up state membership. Ob- 
servers from hearing organizations only 
need to make their presence known, 
and their purpose known, and they will 
receive a cordial welcome to our meet- 
ings, without charge. 

As you will see, the above is almost 
uniform practice in state association 
conventions. 

It is the responsibility of the indivi- 
dual to furnish proof of membership; 
if he cannot do so, it is childish to 
throw an embarrassing tantrum at the 
registration desk, or to complain later 
that the NAD is out for the almighty 
dollar. 


Through their Representatives in con- 
vention, the Cooperating Member (state) 
associations have made it abundantly 
clear that they want a national organi- 
zation, and that they are willing to pay 
for it. The cost is high—but it is still 
ridiculously low for the amount of work 
accomplished when it is compared to 
hearing organizations. Far from being 
dollar grabbers, we are dollar squeez- 
ers; and we hunt desperately for volun- 
teer help in many ways in order to 
cut every possible corner in expendi- 
tures. 

Anyone with a legitimate “‘gripe’’ is 
invited to write us to ascertain the facts 
first. 


The President’s address—until August: 
Robert G. Sanderson 
18355 Malden Street, Apt. 7 
Northridge, Calif. 91324 


x oe om 


Centennial Celebration 


Empire State Association 
of the Deaf 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Sept. 1-4, 1965 


Hdgtrs.: Randolph House 


For Information, Write 


Mario \lli, 203 E. Dauenhauver St., 
East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The following guest editorial appeared in the Summer-Fall 1964 issue of THE DEAF 
NEBRASKAN, the “Voice of the Nebraska Association of the Deaf” and was written 
by George Propp, secretary. 


In Our Opinion... 


12¥%2 Cents A Month Too Much? 


We are with good reason concerned about the large number of deaf Nebraskans 
who seem to be opposed or indifferent to cooperation with the National Association 
of the Deaf. Surely such a stand is contradictory to all logic and common sense. 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, grocers, lumbermen, undertakers, peace officers, 
bowlers, dog-catchers, printers, tailors, epileptics, alcoholics, Communists, anti-Com- 
munists, bird-watchers, fat people, paraplegics, hard of hearing, and even crooks have 
their national organizations. Why not the deaf? Come to think of it, the only segment 
of our society that is not organized on a national basis is that group of people whose 
common affliction is termed insanity. 

We regret and lament the passing of the days of the rugged individual and the 
self-dependent community. Our passion for national organization has fixed things so 
that a fellow can’t go to the bathroom without involving several thousand people at 
American Standard and Northern Mills, but one can not deny that it has brought us 
certain advantages. To name but a few: 

The paper cups you buy in Del Rio, Texas, fit the dispenser you buy in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and the hose fittings on the fire trucks made in Chicago fit the hydrants 
manufactured in Pittsburgh. 

You can buy the same beer and bowl on the same equipment in Podunk as the 
people who live in Gotham. 

Your ITU card is as good in Bangor, Maine, as it is in Los Angeles. 

Your local TV station can give you better programming when it affiliates with 
NBC or CBS. 

Your Chevrolet would cost you three or four times as much if your local dealer, 
instead of General Motors, made it. 

Your local florist couldn’t send flowers to your mother on Mother’s Day if he 
were not a member of a national organization. 

The insurance you buy in Red Cloud, Nebraska, can be collected in Pensionville, 
Florida, because insurance companies scorn to operate within local or state lines. 

A credit card with the American Oil Company has decided advantages over a 
credit standing with the operator of the neighborhood gas station (and is much less 
a strain on his friendship). 

Knowing the above statements and thousands of a like nature to be true, why 
can’t the deaf of Nebraska put just a little bit of their money where their common 
sense is. All the National Association of the Deaf needs is 12% cents per month 
from all of us who are deaf. Be a member of the National Association of the Deaf 
through the Nebraska Association. Send your five dollars membership (for two years) 
to Berton J. Leavitt, 6841 Starr St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Missouri 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann 


Ohio 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Harry Benet 


PATRONS ($500 TO $999) 
Arizona 
Vito Don Diego 
Arkansas 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Duvall, Jr. 
Connecticut 
Michael Lapides 


maintain 


Advancing Members’ who 
their membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu- 
tive years or longer are listed in the 


lowa 
honor group called the Order of the Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Georges. Coa rag Michigan 
° eo e uenn 
Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year Wate 


or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. Dr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Sustaining Members are Advancing ere atte amen! 
Members whose payments have totaled Mrs. Thomas Osborne 
$250.00. Pennsylvania 
Patrons are Advancing Members whose Mise Byetyn Cos ores 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac- 
tors are Advancing Members who have 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 

Mrs. F. Petra Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
New York 

Benjamin Friedwald 

Seymour M. Gross 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS ($250 TO $499) 


ae eran 
i Mr. an rs. Harry L. Baynes 
paid $1,000.00 or more. ie an dl ars. Moran Combuten 
Mr. an rs. Wrig . Gilchris 
BENEFACTORS ($1000 OR MORE) Mr. and Mrs.:Olen’ Tate 
Louisiana Arizona 
William C. Purdy, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
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California 
Lenore M. Bible 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 


Colorado 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 


Florida 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Todd Hicks 


Illinois 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Crost 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Indiana 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hinkley 
Charles Whisman 


lowa 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
Kansas 
Harold Kistler 
Louisiana 
Henry J. Soland, Jr. 
Maryland 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 
Michigan 
Oscar M. Hoffman 
Minnesota 


Philip E. Cadwell 

Mrs. Anna Coffman 

William L. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 


Missouri 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 


New Jersey 
Randall McClelland 


New York 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. 
Meyer Lief 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 


North Dakota 
Katherine Kuntz 
: Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard 
Samuel J. Sanderson 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 


Oklahoma 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 


Oregon 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 


Tennessee 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 


Texas 
James O. Chance, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. LaRue 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
S. E. Scott 


Utah 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Virginia 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Vernon Cherry 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 


West Virginia 
Gerald A. Reed 


Wisconsin 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS ($100 TO $249) 


Alabama 
Blanche L. Bolton 
J. Dewey Brown 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Rittenberg 


Arkansas 
Mrs. Joe H. Moore 


California 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Henry E. Bruns 
Mrs. Agnes Jean Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Fahr 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix A. Kowalewski 
Eva Kruger 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Edward Miland, Sr. 
Ralph F. Neesam 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Kenneth Norton 
Lydia W. Quinley 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 
Miss Genevieve Sink 
Mrs. Helen Wallace 
Arthur B. Willis 
Mrs. Kenneth Willman 
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Colorado 
Frank Blankis 


Connecticut 
Loy E. Golladay 


Florida 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Bessie Henderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Hoppaugh 

Mr. and Mrs. Legrand H. Klock 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Pritchard, Jr. 
Georgia 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 
Illinois 

L. Stephen Cherry 

Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher 

Nora Nanney 

Goldie Newman 

‘Charles E. Sharpnack 

William B. Vogt, Jr. 


Indiana 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


Kansas 
Pauline Conwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 
Willa G. Field 
Fern M. Foltz 
Erlene Marie Graybill 
J. Francis Mog 
Mina Munz 
G. Billy Nedrow 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur J. Ruge 
Mrs. W. L. Tipton 


Kentucky 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa 


Louisiana 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 


Maryland 
Leon Auerbach 
L. Byrd Brushwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. August Herdtfelder 
Ray Kauffman 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 


Minnesota 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Martin Klein 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Betty Plonshinsky 
Muriel Young 
Mississippi 
L. S. Guin 


Missouri 
Mrs. Phil Goldansky 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 


Montana 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Herbold 
Walter Schley 


Nebraska 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
George Propp 


New Mexico 
Thomas Dillon 
Frank Puccetti 
Marvin Wolach 


New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Eleanor H. Atwater 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
William Summerson 


North Carolina 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 


North Dakota 
Philip Frelich 
Christian Schumaker 
Ohio 
Mrs. Bessie Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Charles R. Miller 


Oklahoma 
Lena Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Mrs. Georgia B. Price 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whiteside 
Rachel K. Wood 


Oregon 
Thomas A. Ulmer 
Tom Wood 


Pennsylvania 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mrs. George J. Turechek 
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Tennessee 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Duke 
Mr. and Mrs. John Ringle 


Texas 
Kathryn Caldclueugh 
Claire Crockett 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph D. Gamblin 
Gaine Geddie 
Mrs. Osa L. Hazel 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey C. Shaw 


Utah 
Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 
Virginia 
Raymond Baker 
Frank H. Creasy 
Joyce Keith Jeter 
Eugene McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Obie A. Nunn 
Margaret P. Sprinkel 
John Lewis Webb 
Washington 
Mabel C. Armstrong 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer 
Hugo Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Wisconsin 
Kenneth H. Huff 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Richard Zola 


ADVANCING MEMBERS ($30 TO $99) 


Alabama 
Clifford Beverly 
John R. Bradford 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert C. Fletcher 
Jimmy Garrett 
James Gay 
Clayton Ramey 
Charles W. Thorn 


Arizona 
Ivan Elmore Collard 


Arkansas 
R. Z. Edminston 
Frank Reagan 
Luther C. Shibley 
California 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 


Mr. and Mrs. William L. Brightwell, Jr. 


Robert E. Christenberry 
R. D. Cosgrove 
Stanley Dauger 
Sadie Epstein 

Frank S. Gaines 
William L. King, Jr. 
Joanne Kovach 
Teddy Kubotsu 
William Pascoe 
Roger Pickering 
Maresa_ Radisich 
Edna Mae Root 


Connecticut 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci 


District Of Columbia 
Roy Carson 
John A. Gough 
Raymond Kolander 
Mrs. Carol E. Sponable 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 

Delaware 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Walls 


Florida 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Edward Tugg 
Neil Tugg 


Idaho 
Joan Beckman 
Mrs. Josephine Benson 
Robert Ray Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Downey 


Illinois 
Paul Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Parke B. Moses 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 


lowa 
Mrs. Gordon K, Bayne 
Herbert Royce 


Kansas 
Alvin Clements 
Matilda Dohrmann 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
R. B. Keach 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Meyer 
Harvey Rogers 
W. Wyatt Weaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp 
William Henry Yahn 


Kentucky 
Thomas J. Ryan 
Stanley Smith 


Louisiana 
Max M. Ray 


Maryland 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Malcolm Norwood 
Dorotha Sue Scott 
Harry Tremaine, Jr. 


Michigan 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben J. Beaver 
Stahl Butler 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Alfred Neumann 
Herbert L. Pickell, Jr. 


Minnesota 
Gerald Burnstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis R. Crowe 
Mrs. Michael Harrer 
Raymond Hastings 
Howard A. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Marvin Larson 
Mrs. Clara Lewis 
Mrs. Mary M. Lydon 
Dorothy Olson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
F. C. Schnabel 


Missouri 
Bob Beckett 
Mark K. Eberhardt 
Joe Falgier 
Grover C. Farquhar 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Ragland, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Steinhaus 
Marguerite Stocksick 
William Thompson. 


Montana 
Richard Mullins 
Juanita Roup 


Nebraska 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack R. Gannon 


New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Beardsley 
Mrs. Ruth Champagne 
Martin L. A. Sternberg 


North Carolina 
Robert DeVinny 
William M. Simpson 


North Dakota 
Kenneth L. Blackhurst 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sampson 
Richard Scofield 

Ohio 

Rev. E. F. Brobert 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Mary Jo Schuer 
Rev. Mons. H. J. Waldhaus 


Oklahoma 
Dorothy Ann Stahmer 
Edwin Westlake 
Millie Ann Long 


Oregon 
Francis L. Grote 
Robert Jones 
John Kaufman 
James T. O’Brien 


Pennsylvania 
Nelson C. Boyer 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
James M. Salem 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Wirsing 


Tennessee 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mrs. Robert Lawson 
Albert T. Pimentel 


Texas 
Alan Bubeck, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
N. B. Hudnall 
Vivian J. Miller 
W. S. Smith 


Utah 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Brubaker 
Wilbur D. Brubaker 
Arvel Christensen 
Edwidge Dunbar 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Jerry R. Taylor 

Virginia 
Herbert Creech 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Martin 
Fred Yates, Jr. 


Washington 
Harold Arntzen 
Jack Bateman 
George Belser 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Humphrey 
Ray O’Donnell 


West Virginia 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Boley 
Wisconsin 


Arthur M. Hanson 
Robert L. Pagel 
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Friedwald Heads Projector Fund For NAD 
Captioned Films Evaluation 


Benjamin Friedwald, long time member 
and Patron of the National Association of 
the Deaf, has been selected by President 
Robert G. Sanderson to head the NAD’s 
special fund for projectors in connection 
with the Captioned Films for the Deaf 
program which the NAD has undertaken. 

Mr. Friedwald volunteered his services 
in recognition of the fact that the new 
NAD administration has covered a tre- 
mendous amount of ground since its in- 
stallation last July at the Washington 
convention. 

According to Benny, as most NADers 
know him, the Captioned Films Evalua- 
tion Program will result in improved selec- 
tion of films for captioning and will mean 
better programs for all those people who 
have been enjoying these films since 
they were first started some years ago. 
And as such, support for this program was 
a worthy undertaking. 

Mr. Friedwald will solict donations to- 
ward the cost of the projectors needed for 
the program. While the evaluation pro- 
gram will eventually more than pay for 
itself, the change in administration and 
the move of the Home Office from Cali- 
fornia to Washington, D. C., has resulted 
in a heavy drain on NAD finances, and 
contributions are needed at this time since 
the program will require at least $1,000 
to get started. 


Initial contributors to the projector fund 
include: 


Benjamin Friedwald ____..-----------~-- $ 25.00 
Friend of Ben Friedwald _____-__-.----_- 50.00 
Seymour’ 'Gross'.--~2. = 2. <5 Suc cease 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman -___----- 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs, Jess M. Smith —__--------- 10.00 

Total son 222i atesbccstcewewawseeeecee $145.00 


Appeals will be sent to all organizations 
and numerous individuals for donations 
to this fund. All donations will be ac- 
knowledged in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
and all funds in excess of the amount 
needed for the program will be used to 
buy new equipment for the Home Office. 

All contributions are deductible from 
income tax purposes and any amount will 
be welcome. Contributions should be made 
payable to the National Association of the 
Deaf and sent to the Home Office, 2025 
Eye Street, N.W., Suite 311, Washington, 
D. C., 20006. 

Malcolm Norwood, program specialist 
at Captioned Films for the Deaf, is in 
charge of the program for CFD. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber is 
project director for the NAD. 

The NAD has a contract with Captioned 
Films in the amount of $3,000 for the bal- 
ance of fiscal 1965. To date, 21 shorts 
have been processed under the direction 
of the NAD. It is expected that approx- 
imately 30 films a month will be processed 
between now and July 1, 1965. 
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From the 


Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 
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Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, in a study 
of 134 students who graduated from the 
Berkeley School from 1914 to 1961, re- 
ports that 38 per cent of the children 
of deaf parents went to college as com- 
pared to nine per cent of the children 
of hearing parents.—California News 


The Nebraska School has the pleasant 
problem of finding out what to do with 
a $7,000 bequest from the godmother of 
a former student. (The administration 
took one look at the price tag on Joe 
Namath and quickly rejected the sug- 
gestion that the money be used to buy 
some football players.)—The Nebraska 
Journal 


Deaf Kenneth L. Cobb of Endicott, 
N.Y., serves as trouble shooter for the 
IBM Corp. computers in Australia and 
Asia. He operates out of headquarters 
in Tokyo.—lIllinois Advance 


The Oregon School has gone all out 
in favor of hobbies. Campus hobby 
clubs include furniture refinishing, up- 
holstery, auto mechanics, fishing, cake 
decorating, wood carving, flower ar- 
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rangement, pottery, plus a library club 
and the usual assortment of extra-cur- 
ricular activities.—Oregon Outlook 


Three young deaf adults in Illinois 
have been receiving training as finger- 
print technicians. The project is a joint 
venture of the Illinois Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the Illinois 
Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation.—Illinois Advance 


A survey of young adults in the New 
England States uncovered the following 
facts: (1) 71 percent of deaf males 
worked at semi-skilled or unskilled 
jobs—twice the national average; (2) 
17 percent of employables were unem- 
ployed as compared to a nation average 
of 4.1; (3) the earnings of deaf em- 
ployees was 22 to 35 percent below the 
national average; (4) 95 percent of sup- 
ervisors stated that the work of deaf 
employees was of average quality or 
better; (5) 85 percent of supervisors ad- 
mitted that there was little opportunity 
for advancement for deaf workers; (6) 
only 22 of the 236 cases studied attend- 
ed trade or technical school after leav- 


ing a school for the deaf; (7) more 
than half of the employed deaf would 
leave their present job for additional 
training. (Halfway between average 
and Appalachia is how one might des-: 
cribe the deaf worker). 


Off the Press: ‘‘Valley Forge,” a his- 
torical novel by James Sullivan, has 
recently been released by Dorrance and 
Co. of Philadelphia. According to the 
American Era, Mr. Sullivan is deaf and 
a former teacher at the American 
School in Hartford. The book can be 
obtained at your bookstore or directly 
from the publisher ($3.95) . . . Gallau- 
det: Friend of the Deaf’? by Etta De 
Gering recently hit the bookstores. Pub- 
lisher is David McKay ($3.75). 


Bricks and Mortar: An entirely new 
school is being planned for the deaf 
children of the Manitoba Province of 
Canada. Location is in Winnipeg .. . 
Fanwood recently dedicated a new pre- 
school unit and an addition to their 
gym... Two dorms are rapidly rising 
on the campus of Gallaudet College. The 
cost is $2,700,000 and they are to be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1965 
. . . A new boys’ dormitory at the 
Austine School in Battleboro, Vt., was 
opened in October and a new high 
school building is in the final stages of 
construction at the same school. 


Gallaudet Beat: The student body and 
faculty of Gallaudet College contributed 
more than $1000 to the JFK Memorial 
Library ... To curb thefts, vandalism 
and molestations the Gallaudet police 
force has been increased from five to 
eight men. 


Ends and Pieces: Uel Hurd, veteran 
scouter at the Kansas School has turn- 
ed out a total of 15 Eagle Scouts. . . 
The Montana School is another of the 
growing list of schools turning to the 
Rochester method of instruction . : 
In 1963 the Ford Motor Company donat- 
ed $625,000 worth of automotive equip- 
ment for educational purposes, mostly 
driver training . The Riverside 
School for the Deaf in California has six 
students selected for the IGD. They wiil 
compete alongside eight former school- 
mates, giving CSDR a total represen- 
tation of 14. Not bad for a school that 
hasn’t grown whiskers yet... V. W. 
Epperson, superintendent of the Wash- 
ington School, was recently honored at 
WSD for 35 years of service to the 
deaf... Terry Griffing, WTG’s son, 
is making a speech and hearing study 
at the Minnesota School. Terry is an 
audiologist at the Mayo Clinic in Roch- 
ester. 


And what would be more appropriate 
as a gift for someone!!! 
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Education—New Hope for 


In cooperation with the San Fernando 
Valley State College ‘‘Leadership Train- 
ing Program in the Area of the Deaf’ 
and the State of California Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service; the Reseda 
Adult School in Los Angeles recently of- 
fered six classes for deaf adults. The 
classes were organized to explore the 
educational needs of the adult deaf and 
the most feasible ways of meeting those 
needs; they were also organized to pro- 
vide an opportunity to focus the abilities 
of participants in the Leadership Train- 
ing Program on this crucial area of 
education. 


The program was guided by an Ad- 
visory Committee on Educational Serv- 
ices for the Adult Deaf. Representa- 
tives from the following organizations 
and groups served on the committee: 
California Association of the Deaf, com- 
munity leaders, the deaf community, 
the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict’s Adult Education Division and 
Special Education Branch, the San Fer- 
nando Valley State College, and the Vo- 
cational Rehabiliatation Service. 


At the first session, 164 deaf adults 
were registered, and the number in- 
creased at the second meeting to 189. 
Attendance during the 12 sessions was 
Significantly high, even though 30 per 
cent of the students had to travel over 
80 miles to attend the program. 


Special care was given to the selec- 
tion of teachers, and for this reason 
and because of the obvious enthusiasm 
for the challenge of the situation, in- 
struction was exceptionally good. Two 
of the instructors were deaf and were 
able to communicate through finger- 
spelling and the language of signs. In 
other classes an interpreter was used 
to convey the instructions of a teacher 
who was unskilled in manual commun- 
ication. 


Completion exercises were held at 
San Fernando Valley State College on 
June 5, 1964. Special achievement 
awards were given to 125 students by 
Virginia Vail, principal of Reseda Adult 
School. Later in the month, 25 
of the deaf adult students who express- 
ed an interest in receiving a _ high 
school diploma were given the General 
Educational Development tests at Re- 
seda Adult School. With the assistance 
of the counselors at the school, many 
of these adults have continued in their 
efforts to secure a diploma. 


At the completion exercises, Marshall 
S. Hester, superintendent of the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf, and retir- 
ing chairman, Committee on Higher Ed- 
ucation, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, said: 


This work in adult education just 
started at San Fernando Valley State 
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College perhaps marks the beginning of 
a new era for deaf persons, an era in 
which educational opportunities long 
provided for hearing persons can now 
be provided for qualified deaf persons. 
Those who have come here to partake 
of the benefits of education are pioneers 
setting the pace for many other deaf 
adults who will follow them in acquiring 
more and better education. 


The ‘‘challenge”’ to adult educators in 
California and in other states is self- 
evident. The adult school offers the 
ideal situation for reaching the isolated 
deaf adults who have had limited oppor- 
tunities for any education beyond high 
school. Schools for adults should attempt 
to locate the deaf population, seek state 
support for these handicapped, explore 
methods for offering vocational train- 
ing to the deaf, convince the governing 
boards of school districts that interpre- 
ters for the deaf should be made avail- 
able, and that smaller classes should be 
encouraged in this area where commu- 
nication is so difficult. 


The program at Reseda Adult School 
was continued this fall with a limited 
number of classes offered exclusively 
for the deaf. In the spring another ex- 
perimental series will be developed in 
cooperation with the San Fernando Val- 
ley State College and the California 
State Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. 


In northern California, classes for deaf 
adults have been organized successfully 
at Oakland Technical Evening High 
School. Wendall M. Moore, principal, re- 
ports that classes in English for deaf 
adults have been conducted during the 
past year, and as a result of their mark- 
ed success classes in mathematics and 
consumer economics are being added to 
the curriculum for deaf adults. 


In evaluating this program, three sug- 
gestions have been made for improving 
future classes: 


Classes should be established even 
though the number to enroll is less than 
required in classes established for nor- 
mal adults. 


Textbooks and other reference mate- 
rials should be developed that are espec- 
ially suitable for deaf students. 


A catalogue of visual education ma- 
terials that can be used for instruction- 
al purposes with deaf adults should bea 
developed and made available to the 
teacher. 


Adult Education Classes for the Deaf 
Sponsored by 


The Leadership Training Program in 

the Area of the Deaf, San Fernando 

Valley State College, Northridge, Calif. 

— Dr. Ray L. Jones, project director 
and 

Los Angeles City Schools Adult Educa- 


the Deaf 


tion Branch — J. Richard Smith, asst. 
superintendent. 


Staff 


Dr. Robert H. Belknap, coordinator 

Thomas H. Dillon, admin. asst. 

Henning C. F. Irgens, admin. asst. 

Miss Virginia Vail, principal, Reseda 
Adult School 

Carlton Babcock, vice principal, 
Reseda Adult School 

Elwood L. Bland, Ernest C. Strong, 
and William H. Wagner, counselors 


Instructors 


F. A. Caligiuri, Economics 

Donald G. Griffin, Law 

William A. Blea, English 

Mrs. Lillian Skinner, English 

Tom Henderson, Modern Math 

James W. Card and Judith Grimm, 
Speech Conservation 


Oldest Club of the Deaf? 


We have a friendly argument that needs 
settling: What is the oldest club of the 
deaf in the United States—one that has 
been in continuous existence? 


Readers or officers and members of 
clubs are invited to submit their claims. 
Then we will try to run them down and 
come up with a story about the winner 
—with pictures galore. There are only 
two restrictions: (1) The club must be 
highly local and (2) its membership must 
be open to the deaf in general. 


John Harvie McFarlane, who died at the age of 87 
on Oct. 11, 1964, in Atlanta, Ga., was well known 


in deaf literary circles. He retired from the fac- 
ulty of the Alabama School for the Deaf in 1948. 
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